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THE BUFFALO BULL, AND AN ADVENTURE 
WITH ONE. 


Roast-BEEF —turkey and tongue! Capital fare for 
the last day of the year, and the first, too, for that 
matter. But, my friends, they give you but little 
notion of the flavour of beef obtained by single combat 
with the living animal on the wild prairie. You 
shall hear how a dinner of the kind was achieved by 
a friend of mine; but before commencing my story, 
I must tell you something about the customer he had 
to deal with. 

The range of the bison, or, as it is universally called 
by American hunters, buffalo, is extensive, although it 
is every year becoming confined within narrower limits. 


|| It now consists of a longitudinal strip of the continent, 


of which the western boundary may be considered the 


|| Rocky Mountain chain. At the upper part of the Mis- 


sissippi, the buffalo continues to roam in large bands. 
The number of the animals is annually on the decrease. 
Their woolly skins, when dressed, are of great value 
as an article of commerce. Among the Canadians 
they are in general use ; they constitute the favourite 


| wrappers of the traveller in that cold climate: they line 


the cariole, the carriage, and the sleigh. Thousands 
of them are used in the northern parts of the United 
They are known as 
buffalo-robes, and are, often prettily trimmed and 
ornamented, so as to command a good price. They 
are even exported to Europe in large quantities. 

Of course, this extensive demand for the robes causes 
But 
Whole tribes of Indians, amounting to 


these animals, as the Laplander upon the reindeer, 


|| or the Guarani Indian upon the moriché palm. Their 
|, blankets are buffalo-robes, part of their clothing buf- 


falo-leather, their tents are buffalo-hide, and buffalo- 
beef is their sole food for three parts of the year. The 


|| large prairie tribes—as the Sioux, the Pawnees, the 


Blackfeet, the Crowes, the Chiennes, the Arapahoes, 
and the Comanches, with several smaller bands—live 
These tribes, united, number at 
No wonder the buffalo should be 
It is predicted 
that in a few years the race will become extinct. The 
same has been often said of the Indian. The soi-disant 
prophet is addicted to this sort of melancholy fore- 
boding, because he believes by such babbling he gains a 
character for philanthropic sympathy; besides, it has 


least 100,000 souls. 


|| @ poetic sound. Believe me, there is not the slightest 


danger of such a destiny for the Indian: his race is 


|} not to become extinct; it will be on the earth as long 


as that of either black or white. 


Civilisation is re- 
moving the seeds of decay ; civilisation will preserve 
the race of the Red Man yet to multiply. Civilisation, 


too, may preserve the buffalo. The hunter-race must 
disappear, and give place to the agriculturist. The 
prairies are wide: vast expanses of that singular 
formation must still remain in their primitive wildness, 
and perhaps for centuries a safe range for the buffalo. 

The appearance of the buffalo is well known: pic- 
torial illustration has rendered him familiar to the 
eyes of every one. The enormous head, with its broad 
triangular front; the conical hump on the shoulders; the 
small piercing eyes ; the short black horns of crescent 
shape; the great profusion of shaggy hair about the 
neck and foreparts—are all characteristics. Upon the 
hind-quarters, the coat is shorter and smoother; and 
this gives somewhat of a lion-shape to the animal. 
Some of these peculiarities belong only to the bull. The 
cow is less shaggy, has a smaller head, and is, altogether, 
more like the common black-cattle of our farms. 

The buffalo is of a dark brown or livid colour. The 
hue changes with the season. In autumn, it is darker 
and more lustrous; during the winter and early 
summer, it acquires a bleached, yellowish-brown look. 
A full-grown buffalo-bull is six feet high at the shoul- 
ders, eight feet from the snout to the base of the tail, 
and weighs fifteen hundredweights. Individuals exist 
of 2000 poundweights. The cows are much smaller. 

The flesh of the buffalo is juicy and delicious, equal 
to well-fed beef. Hunters prefer it to any beef. The 
flesh of the cow is more savoury than that of the bull; 
and in a hunt, the former is selected from the herd, 
unless it be a hunt for the hide alone. The parts most 
esteemed are the tongue, the hump-ribs (the long 
spinous processes of the first dorsal vertebre), and the 
marrow of the shank-bones. The tongues, when dried, 
are really superior to those of common beeves, and, 
indeed, the same may be said of the other parts; but 
there is a better and worse in buffalo-beef, according 
to the age or sex of the animal. ‘Fat cow’ is a 
term for the superexcellent; by ‘poor bull,’ or ‘old 
bull,’ is meant a very unpalatable article, which is 
only eaten by the hunter in times of necessity. 

The hunt of the buffalo is a profession rather than a 
sport. Those who practise it in the latter sense, are 
few indeed, as it is a sport to enjoy which entails the 
necessity of a long and toilsome journey. To hunt the 
buffalo in his native habitat, you must travel full three 
hundred miles beyond the frontiers of civilisation ; and 
at the same time risk your scalp with no inconsiderable 
chance of losing it. For these reasons, few amateur 
hunters ever trouble the buffalo. The true hunters 
—the white trappers and the Red Indians—pursue 
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them almost incessantly, and thin their numbers with 
lance, rifle, and arrow. 

But buffalo-hunting is not all sport without peril: 
the hunter frequently risks his life ; and numerous have 
been the fatal results of encounters with these ani- 
mals. The bulls, when wounded, cannot be approached, 
even on horseback, without considerable risk, while a 
dismounted hunter has but slight chance of escaping. 
The buffalo runs with a gait apparently heavy and 
lumbering—first heaving to one side, then to the other, 
like a ship at sea; but this‘ gait, although not equal in 
speed to that of a horse, is far too fast for a man on foot, 
and the swiftest runner, unless favoured by a tree or some 
other object, will be surely overtaken, and either gored 
to death by the animal’s horns, or pounded to a jelly 
under its heavy hoofs. Instances of the kind are far 
from being rare, and could amateur hunters only get at 
the buffalo, such occurrences would be fearfully common. 
An incident illustrative of these remarks is told by the 
traveller and naturalist Richardson, and may therefore 
be safely regarded as a fact:—‘ While I resided at 
Carlton House, an incident of this kind occurred. Mr 
Finnan M‘Donald, one of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s clerks, was descending the Saskatchewan in a 
boat, and one evening, having pitched his tent for the 
night, he went out in the dusk to look for game. It had 
become nearly dark when he fired at a bison-bull, which 
was galloping over a small eminence; and as he was 
hastening forward to see if the shot had taken effect, 
the wounded beast made a rush at him. He had the 
presence of mind to seize the animal by the long hair 
on its forehead, as it struck him on the side with its 
horn, and being a remarkably tall and powerful man, 
a struggle ensued, which continued until his wrist was 
severely sprained, and his arm was rendered powerless ; 
he then fell, and after receiving two or three blows, 
became senseless. Shortly after, he was found by his 
companions lying bathed in blood, being gored in several 
places; and the bison was couched beside him, appa- 
rently waiting to renew the attack, had he shewn any 
signs of life. Mr M‘Donald recovered from the imme- 
diate effects of the injuries he received, but died a few 
months after.” Dr Richardson adds: ‘Many other 
instances might be mentioned of the tenaciousness with 
which this animal pursues its revenge; and I have been 
told of a hunter having been detained for many hours 
in a tree, by an old bull which had taken its post below 
to watch him.’ 

The adventure promised at the beginning of this 
sketch has been long of coming, but here it is. Let 
the hero of it speak for himself. 

I was travelling with Bent’s train from Independence 
to Santa Fé. One evening after the wagons had cor- 
ralled, and my animal had got some rest and a bite of 
corn, I leaped into the saddle, and set out to see if I could 
find something fresh for my own supper. It was a rol- 
ling prairie, and the camp was soon hidden from my sight 
—as it lay in a hollow between two swells. Trusting 
to the sky for my direction, therefore, I continued on. 
After riding about a mile, I should think, I came upon 
buffalo signs. It was not the first time for me, and I saw 
at a glance that the sign was fresh. There were several 
wallows; and I could tell by the tracks, in the dusk, 
there had been nothing but bulls in that quarter. A cow- 
track would have pleased me better; but, after all, 
thought I, a fresh bull’s tongue for a change is better 
than salt bacon ; so I followed the trail in hopes of getting 
one. Shortly after, [came to a place where the ground 
was ploughed up, as if a drove of hogs had been rooting 
it. Here there had been a terrible fight among the 
bulls—it was the rutting season, when such conflicts 
occur. This augured well. Perhaps there are cows in 
the neighbourhood, reasoned I, as I gave the spur to 
my horse, and followed the trail with more spirit. 

I had ridden full five miles from camp, when my 


Temes was attracted by an odd noise ahead of me. 


There was a ridge in front that prevented me from 
seeing what produced the noise; but I knew what it 
was—it was the bellowing of a buffalo-bull. At 
intervals, there were quick shocks, as of two hard sub- 
stances coming in violent contact with each other. [ 
mounted the ridge with caution, and looked over its 
crest. There was avalley beyond; a cloud of dust was 
rising out of its bottom, and in the midst of this I could 
distinguish two huge forms—dark and hirsute. I saw at 
once that they were a pair of buffalo-bulls engaged in a 
fierce fight. They were alone ; there were no others in 
sight, either in the valley or on the prairie beyond. 


I did not halt longer than to see that the cap was on | 
Occupied as the ani- | 


my rifle, and to cock the piece. 


mals were, I did not imagine they would heed me; or, || 
if they should attempt flight, I knew I could easily || 
overtake one or other; so, without further hesitation | 


or precaution, I rode towards them. Contrary to my 


expectation, they both winded me, and started off. || 
The wind was blowing freshly towards them, and || 
the sun had thrown my shadow between them, so as || 


to draw their attention. 


They did not run, however, || 


as if badly scared; on the contrary, they went off, || 
apparently indignant at being disturbed in their fight; | 


and every now and then both came round with short 
turnings, snorted, and struck the prairie with their hoofs 


in a violent and angry manner. Once or twice, I fancied || 
they were going to charge back upon me; and had I || 
been otherwise than well mounted, I should have been |} 


very chary of risking such an encounter. 


A more |} 


formidable pair of antagonists, as far as appearance || 


went, could not have been well conceived. Their huge 


size, their shaggy fronts, and fierce glaring eyeballs, || 
gave them a wild and malicious seeming, which was || 
heightened by their bellowing, and the threatening || 


attitudes in which they continually placed themselves. 

Feeling quite safe in my saddle, I galloped up to the 
nearest, and sent my bullet into his ribs. It did the 
work. He fell to his knees—rose again-—spread out his 
legs, as if to prevent a second fall—rocked from side to 
side like a cradle—again came to his knees; and, after 
remaining in this position for some minutes, with the 


blood running from his nostrils, rolled quietly over on | 


his shoulder, and lay dead. 


I had watched these mancuvres with interest, and |! 


permitted the second bull to make his. escape; a side- 


glance had shewn me the latter disappearing over the | 


crest of the swell. I did not care to follow him, as my 


horse was somewhat jaded, and I knew it would cost | 


me a sharp gallop to come up with him again; so I || 
thought no more of him at the time, but alighted, and | 


prepared to deal with the one already slain. 
stood a solitary tree near the spot—it was a stunted 


There | 


elm. There were others upon the prairie, but they || 


were distant; this one was not twenty yards from | 


the carcass. I led my horse up to it, and taking 


the trail-rope from the horn of the saddle, made one || 
end fast to the bit-ring, and the other to the tree. || 
I then went back, drew my knife, and proceeded to |} 


cut the buffalo. 


I had hardly wetted my blade, when a noise from 
behind caused me to leap to an upright attitude, and || 
look round; at the first glance, I comprehended all. || 
A huge dark object was passing the crest of the ridge, | 
and rushing down the hill towards the spot where I || 


stood. 
left me. 


It was the buffalo-bull, the same that had just || 
The sight, at first thought, rather pleased me || 


than otherwise. Although I did not want any more || 
meat, I should have the triumph of carrying two |) 


tongues instead of one to the camp. 


I therefore |} 


hurriedly sheathed my knife, and laid hold of my rifle, || 
which, according to custom, I had taken the precaution | 


to reload. 
horse and mount him, or to fire from where I stood; 
that question, however, was settled by the buffalo. 
The tree and the horse were to one side of the direction 


I hesitated a moment whether to run to my || 
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in which he was running, but being attracted by the 
joud snorting of the latter, which had begun to pitch and 
plunge violently, and deeming it perhaps a challenge, 
he suddenly swerved from his course, and ran full tilt 
upon the horse. The latter shot out instantly to the 
full length of the trail-rope—a heavy ‘ pluck’ sounded 
in my ears, and the next instant I saw my horse part 
from the tree, and scour off over the prairie, as if there 
had been a thistle under his tail. I had knotted the 
rope negligently upon the bit-ring, and the knot had 
come undone. 

I was chagrined, but not alarmed as yet. My horse 
would no doubt follow back his own trail, and at the 
worst I should only have to walk to the camp. I 
should have the satisfaction of punishing the buffalo 
for the trick he had served me; and with this design, I 
turned towards him. I saw that he had not followed 
the horse, but was again heading himself in my direction. 
Now, for the first time, it occurred to me that I was in 
something of a scrape. The bull was coming furiously 
on. Should my shot miss, or even should it cnly wound 
him, how was I to escape? I knew that he could over- 
take me in three minutes’ stretch ; I knew that well. 

I had not much time for reflection—not a moment, 
in fact: the infuriated animal was within ten paces of 
me; I raised my rifle, aimed at his fore-shoulder, and 
fired. I saw that I had hit him; but, to my dismay, 
he neither fell nor stumbled, but continued to charge 
forward more furiously than ever. To reload was im- 
possible. My pistols had gone off with my horse and 
holsters. Even to reach the tree was impossible: the 
bull was between it and me. Right in the opposite 
direction was the only thing that held out the prospect 
of five minutes’ safety: I turned and ran. I can run 
as fast as most men; and upon that occasion I did 
my best. It would have put ‘Gildersleeve’ into a white 
sweat to have distanced me; but I had not been two 
minutes at it, when I felt conscious that the buffalo 
gained upon me, and was almost treading upon my 
heels. I knew it only by my ears—I dared not spare 
time to look back. 

At this moment, an object appeared before me, that 
promised, one way or another, to interrupt the chase ; 
it was a ditch or gully, that intersected my path at 
right angles. It was several feet in depth, dry at the 
bottom, and with perpendicular sides. I was almost 
upon its edge before I noticed it, but the moment it 
came under my eye, I saw that it o.ered the means cf 
a temporary safety at least. If I could only leap this 
gully, I felt satisfied that the buffalo could not. It was 
a sharp leap—at least, seventeen feet from cheek to 
cheek ; but I had done more than that in my time; 
and, without halting in my gait, I ran forward to the 
edge, and sprang over. I alighted cleverly upon the 
opposite bank, where I stopped, and turned round to 
watch my pursuer. I now ascertained how near my 
end I had been: the bull was already up to the gully. 
Had I not made my leap at the instant I did, I should 
have been by that time dancing upon his horns. He 
himself had balked at the leap; the deep chasm-like 
cleft had cowed him. He saw that he could not clear 
it; and now stood upon the opposite bank with head 
lowered, and spread nostrils, his tail lashing his 
smooth flanks, while his glaring black eyes expressed 
the full measure of his baffled rage. I remarked that 
my shot had taken effect in his shoulder, as the blood 
trickled from his long hair. I had almost begun to 
congratulate myself on having escaped, when a hurried 
glance to the right, and another to the left, cut short 
my happiness. I saw that on both sides, at a distance 
of less than fifty paces, the gully shallowed out into 
the plain, where it ended; at either end it was, of 
course, passable. The bull observed this almost at the 
same time as myself; and, suddenly turning away from 
the brink, he ran along the edge of the chasm, evidently 
with the intention of turning it. In less than a 


minute’s time we were once more on the same side, 
and my situation appeared as terrible as ever; but, 
stepping back for a short run, I releaped the chasm, 
and again we stood on opposite sides. 

During all these maneuvres I had held on to my rifle; 
and, seeing now that I might have time to load it, I 
commenced feeling for my powder-horn. To my asto- 
nishment, I could not lay my hands upon it: I looked 
down to my breast for the sling—it was not there ; belt 
and bullet-pouch too—all were gone! I remembered 
lifting them over my head, when I set about cutting 
the dead bull. They were lying by the carcass. This 
discovery was a new source of chagrin; but for my 
negligence, I could now have mastered my antagonist. 
To reach the ammunition would be impossible; I should 
be overtaken before I had got half-way to it. I was not 
allowed much time to indulge in my regrets; the bull 
had again turned the ditch, and was once more upon the 
same side with me, and I was compelled to take another 
leap. I really do not remember how often I sprang 
backwards and forwards across that chasm ; I should 
think a score of times at least: I became wearied with 
the exercise. The leap was just as much as I could 
do at my best ; and as I was growing weaker at each 
fresh spring, I became satisfied that I should soon leap 
short, and crush myself against the steep rocky sides 
of the chasm. Should I fall to the bottom, my pursuer 
could easily reach me by entering at either end, and I 
began to dread such a finale. The vengeful brute 
shewed no symptoms of retiring; on the contrary, the 
numerous disappointments seemed only to render him 
more determined in his resentment. 

An idea now suggested itself to my mind. I had 
looked all round to see if there might not be something 
that offered a better security. There were trees, but 
they were too distant: the only one near was that to 
which my horse had been tied. It was a small one, 
and, like all of its species (it was a cotton-wood), there 
were no branches near the root. I knew that I could 
clamber up it by embracing the trunk, which was not 
over ten inches in diameter. Could I only succeed in 
reaching it, it would at least shelter me better than the 
ditch, of which I was getting heartily tired. But the 
question was, could I reach it before the bull? It was 
about 300 yards off. By proper manceuvring, I should 
have a start of fifty. Even with that, it would be a 
‘close shave;’ and it proved so. I arrived at the 
tree, and sprang up it like a mountebank ; but the hot 
breath of the buffalo steamed after me as I ascended, 
and the concussion of his heavy skull against the trunk 
almost shook me back upon his horns. After a severe 
effort, I succeeded in lodging myself among the branches. 

I was now safe from all immediate danger, but how 
was the affair to end? I knew from the experience of 
others, that my enemy might stay for hours by the tree 
—perhaps for days. Hours would be enough. I could 
not stand it long. I hungered, but a worse appetite 
tortured me: thirst. The hot sun, the dust, the violent 
exercise of the past hour, all contributed to make 
me thirsty. Even then, I would have risked life for 
a draught of water. What would it come to should 
I not be relieved? I had but one hope—that my com- 
panions would come to my relief; but I knew that that 
would not be before morning. They would miss me 
of course. Perhaps my horse would return to camp— 
that would send them out in search of me—but not 
before night had fallen. In the darkness, they could 
not follow my trail. Could they do so in the light ? 
This last question, which I had put to myself, startled 
me. Iwas just in a condition to look upon the dark 
side of everything, and it now occurred to me that they 
might not be able to find me! There were many pos- 
sibilities that they might not. There were numerous 
horse-trails on the prairie, where Indians had passed. 
I saw this when tracking the buffalo. Besides, it might 


rain in the night, and obliterate them all—my own 
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with the rest. They were not likely to find me by 
chance. A circle of ten miles diameter is a large tract. 
It was a rolling prairie, full of inequalities, ridges with 
valleys between. The tree upon which I was perched 
stood in the bottom of one of the valleys—it could not 
be seen from any point over 300 yards distant. Those 
searching for me might pass within hail, without per- 
ceiving either the tree or the valley. 

I remained for a long time busied with such gloomy 
thoughts and forebodings. Night was coming on, but 
the fierce and obstinate brute shewed no disposition to 
raise the siege. He remained watchful as ever, walk- 
ing round and round at intervals, lashing his tail, and 
uttering that snorting sound so well known to the 
prairie-hunter, and which so much resembles the 
snuffings of hogs when suddenly alarmed. 

While watching his various mancuvres, an object on 
the ground drew my attention—it was the trail-rope 
left by my horse. One end of it was fastened round the 
trunk by a firm knot—the other lay far out upon the 
prairie, where it had been dragged. My attention had 
been drawn to it by the bull himself, which in crossing | 
had noticed, and now and then pawed it with his hoofs. 

All at once a bright idea flashed upon me—a sudden 
hope arose within me—a plan of escape presented | 
itself, so feasible and possible, that I leaped in my | 
perch as the thought struck me. 

The first step was to get possession of the rope. | 
This was not such an easy matter. The rope was | 
fastened around the tree, but the knot had slipped 
down the trunk and lay upon the ground. I dared not 
descend for it. 

Necessity soon suggested a plan. My ‘picker’— | 
a piece of straight wire with a ring-end—hung from 
one of my breast buttons. This I took hold of, and 
bent into the shape of a grappling-hook. I had no 
cord, but my knife was still safe in its sheath; and, 
drawing this, I cut several thongs from the skirt of my 
buckskin shirt, and knotted them together until they | 
formed a string long enough to reach the ground. To | 
one end, I attached the picker; and then letting it 
down, I commenced angling for the rope. After a few 
transverse drags, the hook caught the latter, and I 
pulled it up into the tree, taking the whole of it in 
until I held the loose end in my hands. The other end | 
I permitted to remain as it was; I saw it was securely | 
knotted around the trunk, and that was just what I | 
wanted. It was my intention to lasso the bull; and | 
for the purpose I proceeded to make a running-noose 
on the end of the trail-rope. This I executed with | 
great care, and with all my skill. I could depend upon 
the rope; it was raw hide, and a better was never 
twisted; but I knew that if anything should chance 
to slip at a critical moment, it might cost me my life. 
With this knowledge, therefore, I spliced the eye, and 
made the knot as firm as possible, and then the loop 
was reeved through, and the thing was ready. 

I could throw a lasso tolerably well, but the branches 
prevented me from winding it. It was necessary, 
therefore, to get the animal in a certain position under 
the tree, which, by shouts and other demonstrations, 
I at length succeeded in effecting. The moment of 
success had arrived. He stood almost directly below 
me. The noose was shot down—I had the gratification 
to see it settle around his neck; and with a quick jerk 
I tightened it. The rope ran beautifully through the 
eye, until both eye and loop were buried beneath the 
shaggy hair of the animal’s neck. It embraced his throat 
in the right place, and I felt confident it would hold. 

The moment the bull felt the jerk upon his throat, 
he dashed madly out from the tree, and then com- 
menced running in circles around it. Contrary to my | 
intention, the rope had slipped from my hands at the 
first drag upon it. My position was rather an unsteady | 
one, for the branches were slender, and I could not | 
manage matters as well as I could have wished. But | 


I now felt confident enough. The bull was tethered, 
and it only remained for me to get out beyond the 
length of his tether, and take to my heels. My gun 
lay on one side, near the tree, where I had dropped it 
in my race: this, of course, I meant to carry off with 
me. I waited, therefore, until the animal, in one of his 
circles, had got round to the opposite side, and then 
slipping down the trunk, I sprang out, picked up 
my rifle, and ran. I knew the trail-rope to be about 
twenty yards in length, but I ran 100 at least before 
making halt. I had even thoughts of continuing on, 
as I still could not help some misgivings about the 
rope. The bull was one of the largest and strongest I 
had ever seen. The rope might break, the knot upon 
the tree might give way, or the noose might slip over 
his head. Curiosity, however, or rather a desire to be 
assured of my safety, prompted me to look around, 
when, to my joy, I beheld the huge monster stretched 
upon the plain. I could see the rope, as taut as a 
bow-string; and the tongue protruding from the 
animal’s jaws, shewed me that he was strangling himself 
as fast as I could desire. 

At the sight, the idea of buffalo-tongue for supper 
| returned in all its vigour; and it now occurred to 
me that I should eat that very tongue, and no other. 
I immediately turned in my tracks, ran towards my 
powder and balls—which, in my eagerness to escape, 
I had forgotten all about—seized the horn and pouch, 
poured in a charge, rammed down a bullet, and then || 
stealing nimbly up behind the still struggling bull, | 
placed the muzzle within three feet of his brisket, and 
fired. He gave a death-kick or two, and then lay 
quiet: it was all over with him. | 

I had the tongue from between his teeth in a | 
| twinkling ; and proceeding to the other bull, I finished 
| the operations I had commenced upon him. I was too 
tired to think of carrying a very heavy load ; so I con- 
tented myself with the tongues, and slinging these 
over the barrel of my rifle, I shouldered it, and com- 
menced groping my way back to camp. The moon | 
had risen, and I had no difficulty in following my own | 
trail; but before I had got half-way, I met several of | 


| my companions. My horse had got back a little before 
| sunset. 


His appearance had of course produced | 
alarm, and half the camp had turned out in search of 
me. Several, who had a relish for fresh meat, galloped 
back to strip the two bulls of the remaining titbits; 

| but before midnight all had returned; and to the ac- 

| companiment of the hump-ribs spurting in the cheerful 
blaze, I recounted to my companions the details of my 
adventure. 


THE COLUMNS OF SOCIETY. 

A NEW GAUGE OF PROGRESS. 

On the last day of the year, it is customary to sum up | 

the account of social affairs, and exhibit the balance as | 
something far beyond anything that ever appeared at 
our credit before. But the ordinary process has become 
wearisome from its repetition, and we take great credit 
to ourselves for having hit upon a new medium through 
which to view an old subject. This medium is 4 
newspaper, not in its historical columns, or squabbling 
columns, or gossipping columns, but in the columns that 
come much more home to our business and bosoms than 
any of these—its advertising columns. We take the 
Times newspaper, the colossus of the press; and our 
problem, stated in a sort of mathematical form, would 
stand thus: ‘Given, two or more copies of the Times, 

| dated at equal intervals apart; to find the state | 
| of English society at those dates, as depicted by the 

advertisements.’ We think the advertisements alone, | 
without the leaders and reports, and without the let- 
ters of ‘ Biffin,’ and ‘Veritas,’ and ‘Paterfamilias,’ and 
‘Thirsty Soul,’ give a remarkably faithful picture of the 
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trade and commerce, the wants, the yearnings, the 
charity, the amusements, the comforts and luxuries, 
the taste, the literature, of the country gencrally—not 
so much observable by the perusal of one number 
alone, as by the comparison of two or more. To test 
this idea, we have compared three numbers of the 
Times exactly ten years apart in date, published on the 
corresponding day in 1833, 1843, and 1853; and the 
reader shall see what sort of lesson we have derived 
from the process, and what balance it gives us to carry 
forward on this last day of the year. 

In the first place, the increase in the magnitude of the 
paper has been remarkable. For brevity, we will simply 
say ’33, ’43,’53, to indicate the numbers published on the 
particular day in the three years respectively. In ’33, 
then, the Times consisted of four pages ; in 43, of eight ; 
and in ’53, of twelve. In ’83, the average daily adver- 
tisements did not much exceed 100; but once a week 
or so, a double number was given, containing an ac- 
cumulated mass of advertisements, in which ‘ Want 
Places’ was very conspicuous; in °43, the advertise- 
ments, apparently a fair average from day to day, had 
risen to about 600; while in ’53, they amounted to 
something like 1400. We may remark that, on a 
particular day in November ’53, the Times advertise- 
ments reached 2000 in number. In ’33, 7d. was the 
price for the four pages; whereas in ’43 and °53, the 
price was 5d., whether the quantity was eight, twelve, 
or sixteen pages. ‘The lowering of price reminds us of 
the lowering of the stamp-duty; the increase in size 


points to the vast improvements which must have been | 


introduced in rapid printing; while the increase in 
advertisements illustrates both the spread of trade and 
the lowering of the advertisement-duty. 

At all the three dates, the ‘ shipping’ advertisements 
head the list. But what a change is here observable! 
That something or other of importance has been dis- 
covered in Australia and California since ’43, is proved 
by these advertisements alone. Our list in ’33 scarcely 
reaches twenty—mostly the steady-going old East 
Indiamen, with a sprinkling to Sydney and Hobart 
Town (no such places as Melbourne and Adelaide) ; 
a few ships to other ports; and a very select party of 
steamers. We find that ‘the public are respectfully 
informed,’ that the Gravesend steamers will, on 3d 
December, cease to run for the winter—a reminder 
that there were no winter steamers to Gravesend in 
those days. By ’43, our shipping advertisements had 
considerably more than doubled; the East Indiamen 
still remained at the head of the list; but there are 
indications of the opening of the China-trade, for Hong- 
Kong occupies a place; and we find, from the mention 
of Swan River, Port Phillip, ani: New Zealand, that 
the Australasian regions are rising in importance. But 
the most significant novelty observable, is the North- 
American Mail Steam-packet Service: the Cunard 
Company having been established in the interval be- 
tween and In 53, however, our shipping ad- 
vertisements exceed both the former years combined ; 
and, moreover, there are more ships comprised in each 
advertisement—the total number of ships named being 
about 120. Of these, the prodigious number of sixty- 
five are bound to Australia—a fact which is hardly 
credible even to ourselves, and would quite have be- 
wildered a Times reader in ’43. The vessels, too, evi- 
dently possess a much higher average tonnage than 
formerly ; and the occasional mention of the exploits 
of the Harbinger, the Argo, the Marco Polo, and other 
crack vessels, as evidently denotes an increase in 
average speed. 

A change seems to have come over the arrangement 
of the advertisement columns. In’33, the shipping is 
followed by a miscellaneous string of advertisements 
relating to music, schools, books, dancing, and other 
matters, but in no definite order; whereas, in ’43, we 
meet with the well-known column relating to family 


| mysteries and family miseries—that is: ‘Unless you 

return to W. H. immediately, the most serious conse- 
quences may be apprehended to your afflicted mother,’ 
and so forth ; after which come Lost and Found, Music 
and Dancing, and Exhibitions. In ’53, the advertise- 
ments are manifestly much more fully classified. With- 
out dwelling upon mere classification, however, there 
is really something very instructive in watching the 
career of the various shilling exhibitions, as shewing 
the tendency of public taste at different times. In ’33, 
there is scarcely anything of the kind advertised ; no 
Exeter Hall Concerts, no Picture Exhibitions; little 
other than the theatres. In °43, there is M. Jullien, and 
a very limited list of shilling personages. But what a 
change is there in 53! Two Irish Tourist musical and 
panoramic entertainments, St Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople, Hindostan, Colosseum, Cyclorama, Granada and 
the Alhambra, two Smiths with two Mont Blancs (one 
the original Albert, and one apparently an imitator), 
two Anatomical Museums, four Cattle and Poultry 
Shows, Sacred Harmonic, and London Sacred Harmonic, 
and Wednesday Concert, and Harmonic Union Concerts, 
at Exeter Hall; Promenade Concerts, Harp Concerts, 
Concertina Concerts, Polyphonic and Prestidigitative 
performances, Great Globes and Polytechnics—all these 
shew in a very significant way how numerous are now 
| the sources of amusement in London, at prices suiting 
| the millions; and we think it will be equally manifest, 
| that by far the larger number of these exhibitions are 
| really instructive and praiseworthy, holding aloof 
entirely from everything like public-house tippling or 
| debasing associations. As it is well to know the weak 
| points in our national character, so is it also desirable 
to be able to mark any stages or steps of improvement. 

In’33, 43, and’53, alike, the want of places seems to be 
more extensive than the want of servants. In ’33, they 
| were all thrown together in one column; but in 53, 
| the advertisements by families requiring servants have 
almost disappeared. Hewisthis? Perhaps employers 
apply at the numerous servants-offices, perhaps they 
content themselves with replying to advertisements 
| from servants who want places. Our list of ‘ Want 
Situations’ in 53, is about 160 strong—all nicely 
classified: the Nurses, wet and dry, being together; 
then the Ladies-maids, then the Needlewomen, the 
| Housekeepers, the Cooks, nearly all of whom are ‘ good 
plain ;’ the Housemaids, the Laundrymaids, the Kitchen- 
maids, the Barmaids, the Butlers, the Footmen and 
Valets, the Coachmen and Grooms, the Gardeners, the 
Porters ; and lastly, the Waiters. The only principle of 
precedence which we can detect here is, that the ladies 
come first and the gentlemen follow. 

Twenty years have made no difference in this fact— 
that the last column of the first page of the Times is 
devoted to Carriages, and Horses, and Dogs. We observe 
it in °33, 43, and 53: nor is there much difference in 
the character of the advertisements ; wherever a carriage 
is sufficiently low-wheeled to be ‘exempt from duty,’ 
the advertiser is sure to draw attention to the impor- 
| tant fact. There are, however, some new features. At 
| the present day we are earnestly asked, in every succes- 
| sive number of the Times: ‘ Do you bruise your oats?’ 

As we cannot find that any such question was asked 
in 33 or ’43, we infer that a really serviceable custom 
has sprung up within the last few years relating to the 
preparation of horse-provender. 

Board and Lodging Houses, to be Let or Sold, and 
Apartments Furnished or Unfurnished, are notable 
headings among the Times’ advertisements ; nor do we 
find that much change has taken place in their general 
character. ‘Single gentlemen’ are now, as they were 

|in and the favourites among lodging-house 
keepers. Exemption from ‘incumbrances,’ by which 
term is meant that affluence of olive-plants which in 
| scriptural times was a subject of thanksgiving, con- 
tinues to be the grand recommendation in the eyes 
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of all who have furnished houses or apartments to 
let. Those who require ‘board and lodging’ seem 
to be much less numerous than those who have board 
and lodging to bestow upon others, so far as the adver- 
tisements are concerned. At all three periods, we 
meet with advertisers who are willing to give up part 
of their house in exchange for their board with the 
family who may respond to the advertisement. In ’53, 
we have no less than six columns of these advertise- 
ments, relating to houses, and apartments, and shops— 
all, of course, well worthy of attention ; all of the apart- 
ments being in ‘a genteel and airy situation ;’ and all 
the shops ‘doing an excellent stroke of business.’ The 
growth of London can, to a considerable degree, be 
marked by the tenor of these advertisements; for the 
‘villa residences,’ and the ‘quiet and genteel apart- 
ments,’ are, in dozens of instances, clearly in spots 
which were unmistakable green fields in ’33. 

The TJimes of ’53, having many more advertisements 
respecting eatables and drinkables than any of its 
predecessors, is able to adopt a much more systematic 
mode of classification. We are sorry to say that in 33 


there are scarcely enough of these good things adver- | 


tised to supply a moderate breakfast ; in ’43, there was 
a respectable and noteworthy augmentation; but in 
’63, the condimentary and gastronomic advertisements 
have really attained an important position. First come 
the wines; all of choice vintage, we may be sure. 
There are the Cambridge Sherry, the Imperial Sherry, 
the Virgin Sherry, the Standard Sherry, the Criterion 
Sherry, the Old Ruby Beeswing Port, the Creaming-hop 
Champagne, and all the other delicacies of the wine- 
press. Would that this increase of wine advertisements 
denoted an increased substitution of wine for spirits as 
a national beverage! We fear, however, that, thanks 
to our stupid Customs-laws, this is not the case. Then, 
after a little whisky and brandy, come the whole troop 
of bottled ale and bottled stout luxuries. And here we 
may notice this fact, that as the Times was the medium 
through which the ‘beer’ question, and the ‘hotel 
charges’ question were mainly discussed, so does it 
appear fitting that the columns of the same newspapgy 
should now contain the earnest assurances of many of 
the advertisers, that the quart-bottles shall really be 
quart-bottles in future, and not such merely in name. 
Then the tea-dealers find a portion of a column at their 


disposal, which they share with the coffee, and the | 


chocolate, and the ‘mild breakfast bacon.’ After this 
comes a miscellany of eatables—Christmas fruits, Welsh 
mutton from Llangollen, rolled ox-tongues, Devonshire 
chickens, Hampshire bacon, mulligatawney paste, curry- 
powder, American peaches, compressed vegetables, 
flour, haricot-beans, and potatoes; while, in answer to 
an advertiser’s question: ‘What shall I take with my 
chop ?’ the advertiser himself answers, with unflinching 
confidence: ‘ Utopian Sauce; a_palatical luxury, a 
stomachic stimulant ; invigorating, appetising.’ 

The ‘coal’ question, under which Londoners seem to 
be smarting a good deal just at present, is interesting, 
in respect to our Times’ comparisons—for in ’33, there 
were scarcely any railways; and in °43, though there 
were many railways, there was no Great Northern 
to bring the coal cheaply to London. In ’33, the best 
qualities of Northumberland and Durham coal were 
advertised at prices varying from 25s. to 28s. per ton; 
in "43, from 23s. to 26s.; in °53, from 30s. to 34s. 
—except those brought by railway, which, whether 
Durham, Yorkshire, or Derbyshire, are uniformly 
cheaper than the sea-borne coal. One or two lessons 
we may learn by comparing these prices. One lesson 
is, that railway-transit is cheaper than sea-transit, 
when the latter is burdened by heavy dues and anti- 
quated monopoly arrangements. Another is, that 
valuable as may be the Great Northern Company for 
what they have done, it is yet evident that the general 
price of coal in London is mainly determined by other 


agencies—such as the price of freights, and the numerous 
charges in the Tyne and the Thames. 

The dresses and dress-materials advertised in ’53 are 
both more numerous and more fancifully designated 
than those in ’33 and 43. The ‘ Albert Cape,’ and the 
‘Alberta Cloak,’ the ‘ Demie Jupe en Crin,’ the ‘Improved 
patent knitted seamless petticoat,’ the ‘D’Orsay Trou- 
sers,’ are articles which we do not find in the adver- 
tisements of the earlier years. We observe, also, that 
the tailors and hosiers of ’53 are very fond of asking 
questions at the head of their advertisements: ‘ Why 
wear clothes that don’t fit?’—‘ Do you keep livery- 
servants ?’ while others employ the dogmatic or impe- 
rative form of commencement: ‘ Buy your clothing 
at Roberts’s;’ ‘Examine your tailor’s bill ;’ ‘ Look out 
for squalls ;’ ‘Important to gentlemen ;’ ‘ The best fit 
wears best ;’ ‘Three doors from St Paul’s ;’ ‘ Keep your 
feet dry.’ It may puzzle some persons to know why 
there are such urgent demands for ‘second-hand’ 
wearing-apparel. In ’33, we meet with just one indi- 
vidual who is desirous of doing business in this depart- 
ment; in *43, there is apparently no increase; but in 
53, the number has risen to eight, each of whom gives 
a higher price than any of the others for ‘ every descrip- 
tion of left-off wearing-apparel.’ There is a lesson to 
be derived here: large quantities of ready-made clothing, 
both new and second-hand, are shipped off to Australia 
—a market which did not present itself in former years, 

Pianofortes! Pianofortes! We scarcely observe 
anything that has more decidedly advanced than the 
demand for music and musical-instruments. So far as 
pianofortes are concerned, we feel disposed to claim a 
little credit for our Journal, inasmuch as an article 
relating to Music for the Million is believed to have led 
our friends, Collard and Collard, afterwards Dalmaine 
& Co., and finally other respectable makers, to turn || 
their attention to a cheaper form of the instrument. 
Be this as it may, there is abundant evidence that 
pianofortes are far more plentiful and far lower priced 
than in ’33 or ’43; while we are not aware that there is 
any degradation in quality, except in overcheap instru- 
ments which profess to be what they are not. In ’33, 
the pianoforte-advertisers evidently deem 6-octaves a 
good range; in 43, the compass is more frequently 6}; 
while in 53, we have on all sides of us 63-octave piano- 
fortes. In the former years, the instruments advertised 
were single examples, often second-hand ; while in °53, 
the twenty-guinea and the twenty-five-guinea piano- 
fortes are instruments made in large numbers, with a 
degree of excellence which could not pay if only a few 
were made at the price. In short, the factory system, 
the division of labour, has begun to be applied to 
pianoforte-making. 

In literature, the advertising tendency of booksellers 
and publishers seems to have greatly augmented. This 
may arise either from an increase in the number of 
books published, or an increase in the desire to adopt 
this mode of publicity: it is probably something of 
both. The most observable circumstance, is the increase 
in serial or periodical works; and the next significant 
fact is, that the quantity of paper and print given for 
a particular sum, by the Murrays and the Longmans, 
as well as by houses of lesser fame, is certainly much 
larger than in °43, and still more in excess of that in 
’33. Slight ameliorations in the paper-duty, improved 
means of rapid printing, a more generally prevalent 
reading tendency among the public, and the opening 
of new colonial demands, have all aided in bringing 
about this lowering in the price of books and periodi- 
cals; while the average rate of profit made by pub- 
lishers and booksellers has also probably somewhat 
lessened. 

In life-assurance, the advertisements shew a prodi- 
gious advance, sometimes questionable in respect to 
the soundness of the basis whereon it is founded, but 
on the whole, decidedly advantageous and gratifying. 
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Indeed, that life-assurance is becoming every year 
better and better understood, is as clear as noonday. 
There is one little fact, however, which the newspapers 
of ’53 have brought prominently before public notice— 
namely, the tendency of some of the new companies to 
squander an enormous amount of money in payment 
for monstrous advertisements. There was one instance, 
a few months ago, in which the whole of the London 
morning newspapers had an advertisement filling, if we 
remember rightly, four entire pages; it contained an 
alphabetical list of the names and addresses of the 
whole of the shareholders in a new assurance company. 
Now this we deem nothing less than a lavish waste of 
the capital of the company ; for it diminishes the fund, 
and the only fund, out of which the assured sums will 
ultimately have to be paid. We were informed some 
years ago, that eighty guineas were given for an adver- 
tisement occupying one entire page of the Times ; what 
the charge may now be, we are not aware; but it is 
evident that a four-page advertisement in several Lon- 
don newspapers, and for aught we know in some of the 
country papers, must dip seriously into the stock which 
those shareholders have accumulated. 

There is perhaps nothing in which the country has 
progressed in a more extraordinary degree, both in fact 
and in the advertisements relating to that fact, than in 
railways. It so happened that we selected a day in 
December for our comparison; but had we chosen 
November, we should have found our Times of °53, 
sixteen-paged instead of twelve-paged, laden with 
frightfully long and unreadable advertisements con- 
cerning railways—the new projects for °54, notice of 
which had to be sent in to certain public offices by the 
30th of November ’53. In °33, there were scarcely a 
hundred miles of passenger-railway open, and there 
were very few advertisements concerning them ; in 43, 
a great advance had been made, but there had not 
risen that astounding mania which afterwards plunged 
80 many speculators into ruin; but in 53, we find that, 
although so many shareholders have smarted, although 
dividends are so low, and although the map of England 
has become so intersected with a net-work of railways 
as to have apparently little room for any more, there 
are nevertheless whole pages of the Times filled with 
new advertisements about new railways, and whole 
columns of tactics between the two great belligerents 
in the battle of the gauges. 

Here we may close, not that the subject is exhausted, 
but because it is our purpose rather to suggest a pecu- 
liar and amusing kind of study than to give its results 
in full. 


STRAY NOTES ON A FEW THINGS. 


Wur is it that the public never can see any man other- 
wise than in one direct light, and is totally at a loss 


to understand how certain various qualities may be 
For instance, say that A is a 


associated in him? 
man of good talents and of remarkable industry, and 
B is also a literary man of good talents, but deficient 
in the power of application. 
will have it that A does everything by his industry, 


and his talents will be as much overlooked as if he had 
B, again, will be generally described as a man 
of marvellous talents, who is lost from want of steadi- 
Actual instances might easily be cited, where the 
person in the predicament of A in reality possesses 
much superior abilities to him in the predicament of 


hone. 


ness. 


B; but, merely because industry was in A a con- 
spicuous quality, his talents were all but overlooked, 


while in B the inferior talent was exaggerated, because 


of the absence of any other quality by which it could 
be overshadowed. 


In the same way, when one exhibits highly imagi- 


In that case, the public 


native powers, and an open liberal nature, the public 
has usually much difficulty in conceding to him a 
reputation for accuracy of mind, or for a sober de- 
portment in life. He ought, in their judgment, to be 
a hasty, childish, erratic being ; and such they conclude 
him to be accordingly. On the other hand, it may be a 
matter of fact regarding, for instance, one of the gin- 
horses of literature, that he spends half his evenings in 
convivial indulgences ; but of this the public will be loath 
to be convinced. It will think of him to the last as a 
| quiet mechanical being of the most temperate habits. 
| A poet, in short, will be hanged upon a tenth of the 
evidence it would take to convict a peerage-maker. 

So, also, it is never readily supposed of a man 
prudent and careful of his means, that he possesses any 
decent share of benevolence. If he is much devoted 
to promoting the success of his own affairs, it is not 
imagined that he can have any time or attention to 
spare for those of his fellow-creatures. He only can 
be accepted under the light of one distinct leading 
characteristic. No secondary and modifying features 
‘ean be allowed for. In this way, a whole people will 
be judged of. The French, for example, are looked 
upon as a frivolous people, the Scotch as a cold one; 
and so on, although, in truth, they have respectively 
many other and contrarious qualities. To mect a grave 
Frenchman or a vivacious Scotchman, accordingly, 
creates a feeling of surprise, as if we were encounter- 
ing some extraordinary exception to a rule hitherto 
held absolute. All this seems the more strange, when 
we remember how human nature is by nothing more 
distinguished than by those curious contrasts of asso- 
ciated qualities which create such endless incon- 
sistencies in our conduct. Who amongst us feels 
himself to be one determinate thing, good or bad? 
Who does not feel within himself a constant conten- 
tion between different tendencies, one of which will, be 
predominant an hour hence, and another to-morrow ? 
And yet we go on continually regarding our fellow- 
creatures as each but one kind of person, unable, 
apparently, to conceive how they should be of a com- 
pound and varied nature. 

It is a serious question for any man who is liable to 
be made better or worse off in the world by the opinion 
which is formed of him, whether, supposing he possesses 
more than one good strong faculty, he ought to shew 
any more than one. Say, for instance, he has the 
powers for being both a good lawyer and a good poet, it 
will probably be well for him that he makes his election, 
so as to come before the public either as the lawyer or 
the poet, instead of trying to be both. For, in the 
latter case, it is ten to one if the world would admit 
that he was either lawyer or poet to any good purpose. 
More likely, troubled by a thing in its conception so 
anomalous, it would decide that he was not good in 
either capacity. I suspect that no small amount of the 
popularity of the proverb, ‘Jack of all trades, master 
of none,’ is owing to the harassment which the public 
feels regarding men who put on a plurality of irrecon- 
cilable aspects. It can’t be troubled with such men. 
It condemns or slights them; not so much, perhaps, 
from any failing of theirs, or any judgment on the basis 
of observation, that where much is attempted, little 
will be performed, as from its own impatience under the 
call made upon it to trace out all the various and 
apparently incongruous powers which they shew forth. 
At the same time, this tendency of the public to look 
at men of intellectual pretension only in one decided 
character, may be accepted as a hint on the part of 
nature, that, as a rule, she intends men to shine each in 
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one walk, and that they ought to keep each mainly to 
one walk accordingly. 

Is it of service to such men that they should keep 
up any kind of grimace by way of supporting reputa- 
tion? We see truly great men for the most part 
manifesting simplicity of character and manners, 
without suffering in the general esteem; and assuredly 
a palpable affectation is everywhere condemned. Yet 
there appears to be a large middle ground between 
decided greatness and ordinary qualifications, in which 
a certain dignity of manner may be assumed with ad- 
vantage, and in which a puerile or oversportive manner 
will tell unfavourably. Within that space, it seems 
necessary that a man should be impressed with a sense 
of his own qualifications before other men will take 
him up. He must not allow himself to be injured by 
his modesty, but needs to press forward with an air of 
confidence in his own powers. As the orator must 
first weep himself, in order that he may make others 
weep, so in these walks it is necessary that a man 
should appear to think well of himself before others 
will do so. Thus, in certain cases, a slight tincture 
of artificiality becomes of consequence, and to a certain 
degree indispensable. It should be observed, however, 
that this is an admission only calling to be made re- 
garding the professional and worldly aspect of a class 
of human beings—a department of existence in which 
conventionalisms appear not merely allowable, but 
natural. At least we have never yet seen that any 
more puritanical theory will apply to it. The ad- 
mission seems justifiable on this ground—that, in the 
worldly aspect of any individual in the social scene, 
it is not possible for him very readily to make himself 
be truly known for exactly what he is. The multitude 
will not give him enough of their attention for that. 
He feels the necessity of some short-hand way of creat- 
ing the favourable impression which he desires to 
make. Seeing that the public is under a habit of 
associating certain qualities with certain appearances, 
he naturally assumes the appearances which he knows 
will produce the most favourable impression—a grave 
aspect, we shall say, an air of resolute self-confidence, 
a freedom from garrulity and frivolous jocularity. In 
private and domestic circles, the same difficulty is not 
felt, and there, accordingly, few think of putting on an 
artificial manner. 

It is, perhaps, owing to this universal deference to 
appearances, that there is such a boundless faith in 
the hypocritical capabilities of mankind. There is, in 
reality, much more sincerity in the world than the 
world gets credit for. It is evident, indeed, that 
without a large prevalence of truthfulness, the social 
world could not be conducted as itis. It is curious, 
however, to remark how even men that are perfectly 
sincere themselves, and who only do not know the 
enormous difficulty of carrying on a single day’s decep- 
tions, because they have never attempted such a thing, 
will be found under a quiet conviction that the great bulk 
of mankind live from year to year a merely painted 
life, are never to be taken for what they seem, and not 
to be trusted in any statement without the most indu- 
bitable evidence of their veracity. Still more curious 
is it to observe what tremendous conspiracies for the 
support of a falsity will be believed in. For example, 
it is common to hear the whole mass of the more 
earnestly religious portion of society set down as hypo- 
crites by those who incline to opposite views, as if it 
were possible for any but very extraordinary persons 
to carry on beyond a very brief space of time a system 
of demonstrations, observances, and restraints, totally 
opposite to their actual tastes and inner feelings. The 
real truth is, that the easy-going part of mankind 
would have very little trouble from the more serious, 
were it not for that very fact of a profound and enthu- 
siastic conviction which is professedly scoffed at and 
denied. The course most consonant with truth in 


all cases undoubtedly is, to assume liberally the sin- 
cerity of the professions and the good faith of the 
statements of men, but to be as jealous as you please 
regarding their powers of attaining just convictions, 
and giving clear and veritable representations of fact. 


BUTTER-CUPS AT COVENT-GARDEN. 


Many of our readers, doubtless, have been struck from 
time to time with papers in this Journal exhibiting 
a minute acquaintance with what may be called the 
curiosities of London life. The writer appears to have 
wandered pryingly into the alleys and by-places of the 
metropolis, and watched with an interested and intelli- 
gent eye the street phenomena through which others 
hasten with averted looks; diffusing over the whole of 
his descriptions a quaint but healthy philosophy. The 
admirers of these papers—a pretty numerous body, we 
suspect—will be glad to learn that many of ‘them are 
now reprinted in an accessible form, with additions to 
the series, which render it a complete and absolutely 
unique work, that might have been fitly entitled, were 
it not for the unpleasant associations of the name, 
Tue Mysteries or Lonpon.* We give, as a specimen 
of the new articles, a short paper about butter-cups 
in London, which may fairly take its place with the 
Bereaved Trombone, the Blind Fiddler, the Deserted Vil- 
lage, and other sketches that have already commended 
themselves to the sympathies of our readers. 


BUTTER-CUPS IN LONDON. 

On a late visit to Covent-Garden Market, where I 
arrived at the dawn of day in the month of April, amid 
the confused hubbub and monotonous din of the busy 
population, my attention was arrested by the tall and 
weather-beaten figure of a hoary-headed man, who 
leaned patiently against one of the square pillars of the 
piazza. Though he was not exactly ‘the oldest man 
that ever wore gray hairs,’ he had plainly long outlived 
the threescore-and-ten years assigned by the Psalmist 
as the usual limits of mortal existence. Though but 
a few white locks clustered sparingly around his bald 
forehead, yet his frame was not bowed by a long life of 
labour, nor the fire of his eye grown dim: the brown 
hue of health yet mantled in his furrowed cheek, upon 
which dwelt the expression of patriarchal tranquillity 
and repose; and an air of semi-abstraction marked his 
aspect, as though his thoughts were not altogether 
centered upon the motley and evermoving scene around 
him. He stood in simple and quiet dignity, presiding 
over a large basket of butter-cups—early butter-cups, 
which, yet moist with the sparkling dews of night, he 
had gathered in the fields or hedgerows, and brought 
upon his back to the market for sale. 

* Strange merchandise!’ thought I to myself. ‘ But- 
ter-cups! who will be likely to buy butter-cups, which 
anybody may go and gather for nothing in the fields? | 
Surely the old man must be in his dotage!’ And I 
passed on, not without a feeling of compassion for the | 
simplicity of a man of his years, who could imagine 
that he would find a market for butter-cups in the very 
centre of civilisation and refinement. There was some- 
thing, however, in the vivid flash of the old man’s eye, 
as his glance met mine for a moment—and it may well 
be that there was something in the dewy golden bowls 
of the butter-cups too—which impressed the spectacle 
he presented upon my memory after I had turned || 
away, and brought him at intervals again and again 
before my mind’s eye. 

As I strolled pleasantly among the floral beauties of 
the parterre and the hot-house—the graceful arums, 
the delicate and fragile monthly roses, the modest and 


* Curiosities of London Life: or Phases, Physiological and Social, 
of the Great Metropolis. By Charles Manby Smith. London: 
W. and F, G. Cash, 1853. 
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luxuriant pansies, and the brilliant exotics, which even 
in early spring render Covent Garden the paradise of 
commerce, the images of the butter-cups and their gray- 
haired guardian recurred many times, and ever with 
|| added force, to my imagination. By and by I began to 
|| doubt whether I had not done the old man an injustice 
| in the estimate I had formed of him ; whether, in fact, 
|| I was not myself the simpleton, and he the wiser man 
of the two. ‘ Butter-cups!’ I again mentally ejaculated, 

‘what are the associations connected with them, and 
|| what are the images they present to the Londoner 
|| pent up in the murky wilderness of brick? Is not the 
|| butter-cup the first flower plucked by infant hands from 
the green bosom of bountiful mother-earth? Are not 
the sweet memories of infancy and childhood, which 
are the purest poetry of man’s troubled life, all floating 
magically in its little golden cup? Who does not 
remember—and who, remembering, would willingly 
forget ?—his first ecstatic rambles in the yellow fields 
—yellow with butter-cups, when he pulled the nodding 
flowers, and held the gleaming calyx beneath his little 
sister’s chin, enraptured at the ruddy reflection from 
the flower; and then, with look demure and solemn, 
submitted his own face to the same mysterious experi- 
ment? Who does not remember the ravage he com- 
mitted in the golden meadows, while he was yet a 
tottering plaything hardly higher than the tall grass in 
which he was half buried, when, had he had but the 
power, he would have culled every flower of the field, 
and garnered them up for treasures? And how many 
thousands and tens of thousands are there among the 
weary workers of London, to whom these associations 
are dearer by far than any which could be called into 


combined art and nature which wealth could procure ? 

Simpleton that I was!—I had set down a profound 
practical philosopher for a mere dotard. The old man 
knew the secrets of the human heart better than I did. 
He was well aware that to the industrious country-bred 
mechanic, caged, perhaps for life, in the stony prison 


more within his dark and smoky dwelling the scenes 
and memories of infancy, would present attractions to 
which a penny would be light indeed in the balance; and 
that he should therefore find patrons and purchasers, 
as long as he could meet with men who had hearts in 
their bosoms, and a few penny-pieces in their pockets. 

These were my speculations; and having now com- 
pletely altered my opinion of the buttercup-merchant, 
I resolved, before I left the market, to see the patriarch 


at length come to a right conclusion with regard to 
him. A couple of hours had elapsed ere I returned to 
the spot where I had first seen him. He had not 
deserted his post. The sun had risen high, and was 


| shining warmly upon his brown face, now animated | 
with a look of joyous satisfaction, which I attributed | 
His basket | 


to the success of his morning’s spec “ulation. 
—an old wine-hamper cut down—was empty, and he 
held out the last bunch of butter-cups in his hand, and 
proffered them to me, having sold, he said, ‘three score 
odd’ that morning. 

Whether I bought the last bunch of butter-cups, it 
imports the reader nothing to know. I must confess 
to an affection—whether it be disease or not, let the 
nosologists declare—which conjures up visions of hedge- 
rows sparkling with blossoms, and of embowering 
shadowy lanes, through gaps in which the green fields 
glimmer brightly. This affection, when an attack of it 
comes on, sometimes leads me to do odd things—things 
far more strange than lugging home a bunch of butter- 
cups half as big as my head. Still, I am not going to 
confess. I do declare, however, that I was not sorry 
to find that there were so many simpletons to be met 


as to buy up half a hundredweight of butter-cups at a 


existence by the most rare and gorgeous products of 


of the metropolis, the simple flower which brought once | 


again, in order to ascertain, if possible, whether I had French king’s mistress, or prostrate himself in flattery 


| tone; and his Principles of Etymology, 
with in London, before seven o’clock in the morning, | 


penny a bunch. Among so many sharp fellows who 
speculate upon the animal appetites, the vices, and the 
sordid propensities of mankind, it was refreshing to 
find one who, like the purveyor of butter-cups, founded 
his claim to remuneration upon the indwelling poetry 
of human nature, and the love of natural beauties which 
survives in so many persons, debased and tainted and 
corrupt though they be by temptation and by sin. 


A PHILOSOPHER WITHOUT PHILOSOPHY. 


Twat ‘the laughing sage of France,’ as Wordsworth 
calls him, could be guilty of contemptible shifts and 
pitiful insincerities, in his private dealings as a man 
with men, is an established fact. Perhaps a more 
characteristic illustration of this can hardly be taken, 
than the history of his feud with the President de 
Brosses, which has been recently narrated in some 
detail by a distinguished French author. The memory 
of the president might to this hour be suffering—-as 
until very lately it Aas suffered—under the odious 
imputations charged upon him, with matchless ef- 
frontery, by the imbittered patriarch of Ferney, had 
not the publication of the maligned man’s correspond- 
ence set the matter in quite another light; amply 
shewing, that if charges of calumny and falsehood 
were valid in the case at issue, it is to Voltaire, not to 
De Brosses, that they fatally apply. Let us take a 
hasty review of the dispute, so instructive, as revealing 
what manner of man was the chief disputant—one all 


Fire and fickleness, a child, 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various—gay, grave, sage, or wild— 
Who multiplied himself among mankind, 
The Proteus of their talents. 


When Voltaire returned from his sojourn with 
Frederick the Great, he conceived a whim for securing 
three or four distinct homes of his own, in which he 
might play the great man, and affect the aristocrat to 
the top of his bent; for, despite all his pretensions, 
an aristocrat he was by temper and tendency: he was, 
indeed, what Bancroft the American historian calls 
him, ‘the spoiled child of society,’ who sunned himself 
in its light, and dazzled it by concentrating its rays— 
who was its idol, and courted its idolatry—and who, 
far from breaking with authority, loved the people as 
little as he loved the Sorbonne priesthood. ‘The com- 
plaisant courtier of sovereigns and ministers, he could 
even stand and wait for smiles at the toilet of the 


before the Semiramis of the north; willing to shut his 
eyes on the sorrows of the masses, if the great would 
but favour men of letters.’* His intercourse with 
Old Fritz, however, had disgusted him for some time 
to come with royalty and courtiership, and he would 
now fain be king on his own account, in three or four 
petty domains on the borders of France, where he might 
feel and shew that he was monarch of all he surveyed, 
and that his right there was none to dispute. The 
Delices, near Geneva, was one of these petty palaces ; 
another was Ferney; a third was Tourney, on the 
extreme frontier of Franche-Comté, which he purchased 
of the President de Brosses. 

The worthy president was a man of learning, ability, 
and character, whose personal exertions had early 
raised him to that dignified office in the parliament of 
Burgundy, his native province. His reputation as a 
magistrete was high, nor was his literary career other 
than notable. His Letters from Italy abound with evi- 
dences of wsthetic discernment and cultivated taste, 
and made some noise in their day; his treatise on 
Fetish Worship is still admired for its philosophical 
&e., is said to 


* History of the American Revolution, vol. ii. 
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be ingenious and instructive. It was in 1758 that 
Voltaire, then in his sixty-fourth year, made overtures 
to the president with a view to purchase Tourney. He 
did so in words savouring of an assumption of the 
whimsical, and as though the desire to purchase were 
a mere fancy, a pet crotchet, which De Brosses ought 
to humour on very easy terms. De Brosses, however, 
was a precise man of business, and answered Voltaire’s 
propositions with scrupulous exactitude, point by point, 
though not without relieving his reply with touches of 
wit and pleasantry. Voltaire disliked this matter-of- 
fact method; he hesitated, retracted, misunderstood, 
and, by an affectation of carelessness, misrepresented 
the purport of the original negotiation. De Brosses 
was straightforward and consistent throughout, while 
his slippery neighbour was trying the game of fast and 
loose, to drive a good bargain—the while he was writ- 
ing: ‘I am old and feeble, you know, and am well 
aware what a bad bargain I make.’ After considerable 
dallying, the two came to an agreement, and Voltaire 
was accepted as proprietor for life of the chateau and 
lands of Tourney, with all the seignorial rights and 
privileges thereto appertaining. In the pride of his 
heart, he signed his letters, at this time, Voltaire, 
Comte de Tourney. There were two curés whom he 
secured in the sale, and over whom he delighted to 
play the great man—‘girding’ at them, and ordering 
them about, as the fit took him. He built a little 
theatre, and had comedies performed there, to spite his 
neighbours the Genevese. In short, he was now his 
own master, and desired to give the world assurance of 
the fact. ‘Does any one ask me what I am about, in 
my country-seat here? I tell him, J reign; and add, 
great is my pity for slaves.’ The old gentleman had 
evidently got new vigour by his passage of the grand 
climacteric. He would be Comte de Tourney in 
something more than name. 


When the settlement of the estate was drawn up, it 
was stipulated that the new proprietor, as enjoying 
Tourney for life—and that life in its seventh decade— 
should justly and fairly keep the grounds in order, deal 
kindly by the trees, and abstain from large alterations 


in the matter of ‘ landscape gardening,’ &c. Hardly had 
Voltaize taken possession, however, before he began 
teasing the president in all sorts of ways on this subject. 
A long series of correspondence commenced, curiously 
indicative of the fidgety, vexatious temper of the 
potent seigneur. He is constantly expressing his fears 
that he has been taken advantage of in the contract, 
and using all kinds of devices to squeeze out a further 
‘consideration’ from De Brosses. The latter, on one 
occasion, with gentlemanly dignity, writes thus: ‘We 
have negotiated as men of honour and men of the 
world, not as pettifogging attorneys or quibbling appren- 
tices of the law. You, for your part, are incapable of 
using your new possession otherwise than you would 
a patrimonial inheritance’—an implicit reproach, or 
warning, conveyed in courteous irony, but little cal- 
culated to appease or restrain the restless proprietor. 
Voltaire is not.to be pacified by smooth sentences with 
a sting in their tail. He keeps writing letter after 
letter of querulous matter. ‘I read and re-read your 
contract,’ he says, ‘and the oftener I re-read it, the 
more plainly I see that you have acted the conqueror 
in dictating the law to me ;’ and he expresses his deter- 
mination to follow his own fancy in pulling down and 
building up, in planting and transplanting, in ‘chopping 
and changing.’ But the president has agents in the 
vicinity, who are a check on his tenant’s vagaries in 
this respect. Then it becomes Voltaire’s object to buy 
the property out and out—and the tiresome system 
of his old tactics is renewed—all is misconstruction, 
equivocation, and vacillating delay. But he is careful 
throughout to represent himself as a generous, self- 


forgetting victim, an amiable dupe in the clutches of | menace. 
overreaching greed. On his own showing, you would | than ridiculed ; he must be disgraced.’ 


take him for a mere innocent, a guileless, simple soul, 
wholly unsophisticated, utterly unversed in the by- 
ways and tortuous trickeries of a wily world—an 
unsuspecting, single-eyed creature, unfit for such a 
generation of serpents, and liable to be imposed upon at 
every turn: whereas it is the world-wide fashion to 
admire this Comte de Tourney as being himself wise and 
wary as the serpent—though his chief admirers have 
yet to learn that he was harmless as the dove. 

A new topic of complaint on his part brought his 
difference with the president to a crisis. There was at 
Tourney a peasant named Charlies Baudy, with whom 
De Brosses had had transactions in the sale of the 
timber on his estate—Baudy being, in fact, a dealer in 
wood. In chatting with De Brosses on one occasion, 
it happened that Voltaire had complained of wanting 
firewood, and the president thereupon mentioned this 
Baudy as a proper person to apply to, and undertook 
to speak to him on the subject, on Voltaire’s behalf. 
Baudy accordingly sent a supply, and with it a bill for 
the amount, of fourteen loads, duly charged on Voltaire. 
When the wood was burnt, Voltaire somehow saw good 
todecline paying Baudy, and to assume that De Brosses, 
if anybody, was the debtor—the wood to be regarded 
as a present. Nothing could equal the obstinacy with 
which Voltaire held out in this matter, unless it were 
the artful unfairness with which he mixed up other 
supposed grievances with it. De Brosses wrote in 
reply politely but with firmness. Voltaire then, ‘ accord- 
ing to his wont,’ as Sainte-Beuve remarks, tried to 
merge the firewood squabble in a question of larger 
import, which might seem to interest the human race 
itself. ‘The question, sir,’ he writes from Ferney, 
‘is no longer about Charles Baudy, and /our loads 
of firewood’ [observe, for it is characteristic, alas! 
of the man, how he slides from fourteen to four, with 
a coolness worthy of Falstaff]; ‘the question concerns 
the public interest—it concerns the vengeance 
bloodshed, the punishment of: a man whom you protect, 
the crime of a curé who is the scourge of the province 
—it concerns sacrilege added to assassination.’ 

Now the affair of the curé thus dragged into the dis- 
pute was simply this: the curé of the village of Moéns 
had incited the villagers under his pastorate to bestow 
a sound thrashing on a young rake of the locality, 
whose excesses were unblushing enough, the priest 
thought, to merit summary castigation. The curé was, 
it would seem, akin to the whip-bearing Irish priests 
still extant, and loved to uphold discipline in his flock. 
But Voltaire resolved on making the place too hot to 
hold such a monster. In a letter to D’Alembert, the great 
Encyclopedist, of this date, he says: ‘ At present, I am 
intent on getting a priest sent to the galleys.’ De 
Brosses remonstrated with his angry correspondent for 
his ‘extra-judicial’ declamation about the curé, and 
recurring to the wretched fagots, declared that he had 
never heard of such a thing as a present of fourteen 
loads of wood, unless it were to a convent of Capuchins. 
This comparison of Voltaire to a convent of Capuchins, 
at the moment of his striving with might and main to 
despatch a priest to the galleys, must have made the 
fire of his wrath seven times hotter. It did so; for 
from that instant he gave way to those paroxysms of 
rage to which he was subject. ‘He wrote to all his 
friends who were members of the Burgundian parlia- 
ment, to solicit their judgment in the litigation between 
their president and himself. In the statement which 
he forwarded, and into which he introduced a medley of 
contradictory and irrelevant matter, he distorted facts, 
falsified them to suit his case, and ed with that 
ease to which practice had now habituated him. To 
hear him, you would conclude that he was dragged 
into the contest in spite of his utmost resistance.’ 
From invective against De Brosses, he proceeded to 
‘Let him tremble! he must now be worse 
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Meanwhile, the president retained his calm dignity 
of bearing. ‘Call to mind, sir,’ he wrote to his ac- 
cuser, ‘the advice I have formerly given you in conver- 
sation, when, in relating to me the cross accidents of 
your life, you added that your character was “insolent 
by nature.” I have given you my friendship. That I 
have not withdrawn it is proved by the counsel I now 
proffer to you—never to write during these times of 
mental alienation, in order that you may not have 
cause, in lucid hours, to blush for what you have 
penned in a fit of delirium.’ And after a summing-up 
of the real state of their original transactions, the 
president continues: ‘I am truly and most cordially 
desirous of your long continuing to enjoy your estate, 
and would fain see you remain for thirty years to come 
to adorn your age ; for, notwithstanding your failings, 
you will always be a very great man....in your 
writings. I only wish you could infuse into your 
heart half a quarter of the ethics and philosophy which 
they contain.’ As to the firewood dispute, and Vol- 
taire’s desire of arbitration, De Brosses goes on to say, 
that really Ae has nothing to do in the case; that the 
question of debt is simply between Voltaire and Charles 
Baudy ; that the premier president of the parliament, 
and all the members appealed to by Voltaire, are of 
the same opinion; and that, indeed, they cannot help 
shrugging their shoulders at seeing so wealthy and 
illustrious a man tormenting himself so strangely about 
paying a peasant 280 livres for firewood. And then, 
having gravely reproved him for certain malicious 
insinuations affecting his judicial character, De Brosses 
concludes by wishing him mens sana in corpore sano. 

In course of time, the clamour of the strife was 
hushed, but not forgotten. Years passed on; and 


Voltaire, tired of Tourney, became the ‘ patriarch of | 


Ferney.’ It is now 1770; there have arisen numerous 
vacancies, through death, in the ranks of the Académie, 
and candidates for the much-coveted honours abound, 
as a matter of course. Very naturally, the President 
de Brosses, a litiéraieur of high repute, thinks of pre- 
senting himself as successor to the lately deceased 
President Hénault. 

Now then is the time for Voltaire. During these 
last years, he and D’Alembert have been drawn closer 
and closer together in their philosophic alliance. As 
soon as he hears, therefore, of the scheme of De 
Brosses, he writes to D’Alembert in Paris—reminding 
him that the president had in past times held aloof 
from the ‘ philosophers,’ and had refused to cast in his 
lot with their ‘unholy alliance,’ and bidding him reta- 
liate by stringent efforts to keep such a man out of the 
Académie. D’Alembert, in his reply, is apprehensive 
that the president’s friends in the Académie muster 
strong, and may win the day. Very well; they must 
be detached from him, and set against him, at any cost. 
In this correspondence between the twin conspirators, 
De Brosses is never spoken of but as the ‘stupid’ 
president, the ‘ snuffiing’ president, the ‘ snuffling little 
persecutor,’ the ‘rascal of a president,’ &e. Voltaire 
writes letter after letter to influential academicians, 
to further his crooked purposes, and he authorises 
D’Alembert to say whatever he likes against De 
Brosses—giving him carte-blanche to fulminate against 
him whatever artillery the magazine of anathemas will 
supply. ‘I pass the Rubicon,’ he says, ‘in my pursuit 
of that snuffling informer and persecutor ; and I protest 
that I shall be forced to resign my place in the 
Académie if they give him one. I have so short a time | 
to live that war ought not to frighten me.’ The belli- 
cose veteran was, in fact, on the verge of fourscore. | 
And the maxim of his senile Epicureanism appears to 
have been: Let us bite and fight, for to-morrow we 
die ! 

How fierce had been his exultation could he have 


but echo his cries of vengeance, there would have been 
sweetest music to his ears in a loud 


Protracted yelling, like the noise of wolves 
Howling in troops along the Bothnic main. 


Voltaire did not succeed in exciting the pulse of the 
public to this degree of bad blood-heat; but he did 
succeed in defeating the president’s pretensions to a 
place in the Académie. The four vacant places were 
assigned to a bishop, an historian, a prince, and an 
abbé. The ‘ President de Brosses,’ says the Causeur of 
the French Moniteur—to whom we are mainly indebted 
for the outlines of this sketch—‘was to be for ever 
excluded from the Académie Francaise, because he 
thought proper to decline making Voltaire a present of 
fourteen loads of firewood, supplied by Charles a 

It should be added, that five years later, when De 
Brosses was premier president of the parliament of 
Burgundy, Voltaire, having occasion to write to him, 
was pleased to remark: ‘For my part, at my age, I 
have no care to die otherwise than in your good graces.’ 

Insincerity was, let us say in conclusion, one of the 
capital sins of this extraordinary man. In a systematic 
disregard to truth, Voltaire’s principles and practice 
were on a par. He could have no sympathy with 
Emerson’s averment, that every violation of truth is 
not only a stab at the health of human society, but a 
sort of suicide in the liar; and that on the most profit- 
able lie, the course of events presently lays a destructive 
tax. George Herbert says: 


Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie: 
A fault which needs it most, grows two thereby. 


But what says the patriarch of Ferney ? Writing to 
Thieriot, he says: ‘Lying is a vice only when it is 
| mischievous ; when useful, it is a virtue of the first 
class.’ This was said in reference to a work which he 
was anxious to disavow; and he bade his friends, who 
knew it to be his, deny the fact outright, and go on 
lying (mentez, mes amis, mentez) till his end was gained. 
Calumny is only another aspect of untruth; and in the 
management of these and similar weapons, Voltaire 
certainly shewed himself a proficient in the fracas with 
De Brosses. ‘’Tis true ’tis pity, pity ’tis ’tis true.’ 


‘SOONER HURT THAN HEALED;’ 
OR, HINTS FOR HINTERS. 


A FEW years ago—no matter how many or how few 
they might be, for the circumstance which I am going 
to narrate might have been equally likely to occur at 
any time or in any place—being deprived of the beloved 
home in which I had passed my earlier years, I retired 
into a neighbourhood with which I was wholly unac- 
quainted, and the inhabitants of which were to me 
entire strangers. I am somewhat of a social turn, 
and also of a sanguine temperament; and, as is natural 
to a mind of that stamp, I had formed many very 
pleasant schemes for my future life; and having heard 
that there was a circle of very agreeable society in the 
place, to which I had several satisfactory letters of 
introduction, not a few of those schemes were based 
on the valuable friendships and pleasant acquain- 
tances I expected to form. My comfortable cottage- 
| home was situated in the outskirts of a populous 
town; and, pending the delivery of the aforesaid 
letters, I was very much interested in speculating on 
| the habits and characters of the people I met with in 
| my watks, and who I hoped would in time be among 
those friends, concerning whom I had been building so 
| many castles in the air. I am no gossip; indeed, I 
| shrink from the whole system of busy- bodying and 
scandal-mongering, and feel it to be a very just remark, 
that for every tale of scandal that is told, at least three 


infected all his countrymen with the same virus of | people are injured—namely, the speaker, the listener, 


rancour against De Brosses! Would literary France 


and the person spoken of. But there is a difference 
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between watching one’s neighbours with a view to find 
out their private concerns for purposes of tattle, and 
that natural interest with which we observe those who 
are to form our future associates, and with whom our 
home and social comforts are to be closely interwoven. 
It was with this latter feeling, and with a cordial desire 
to like and approve, that I was watching my future 
friends and associates, and amusing my rather specu- 
lative mind by imagining a great deal about them, 
especially about some few individuals whose appearance 
was particularly attractive, when, to my surprise, and 
no small pleasure, I one morning encountered an old 
schoolmate, with whom in early days I had been closely 
intimate, although since that time we had seen little or 
nothing of each other. Our pleasure in meeting was 
mutual: each lady gave the other a most affectionate 
greeting; and in the course ‘of our walk—for we in- 
stantly joined company, as in days of yore, and gave 
ourselves up to chat—each communicated to the other 
the outline of her history since we last met. My friend, 
Mrs Frazer, had married an officer in the army, and 
during the time of her married life had lived chiefly 
abroad. She was now a widow, and with a son and 
two grown-up daughters, had been for some years 
resident at Morton, and was, in fact, one of my nearest 
neighbours. A cordial invitation to join her and her 
girls at their tea-table was given, and most willingly 
accepted ; a dear young niece, who had just arrived on 
a visit to me, and had shared our ramble, being of 
course included in the invitation. 

The lovely morning had turned off into a pouring 
wet afternoon, but Lizzie and I were not the least 
daunted, and with clogs, cloaks, and umbrellas, sallied 
forth just before dusk on our expedition. The bright 
sea-coal fite, with a fine crackling log of wood on its 
summit, and the pleasant and cheerful aspect of every- 
thing about the abode of my friend, were most exhila- 
rating after our dripping walk, and, coupled with the 
warm and affectionate welcome of Mrs Frazer and her 
daughters, made me rejoice that I had not allowed the 
rain to prevent our visit. The two girls—Agnes, who 
had been our companion in our morning’s walk, a fine 
and intelligent girl of about twenty; and Grace, whom I 
had not before seen, a graceful and lovely girl, a year 
or so younger—were so attractive in their appearance, 
and so warm in their reception of my Lizzie, that I 
fell quite in love with them; and when placed in a 
luxurious easy-chair by the fireside, and jin close proxi- 
mity to a tea-table well spread with all those pleasant 
accompaniments which belong to that meal in houses 
where the inmates dine early, I speedily began to feel 
myself quite at home, and fell into a state of high 
enjoyment, no doubt greatly enhanced by the circum- 
stance of my having for some previous weeks spent 
every evening in solitude. As usual, I took the first 
opportunity afforded me by a lively talk which was 
being carried on by the young ones, of noticing those 
around me. Mrs Frazer was, I at once saw, a clever 
and shrewd woman, with a strong sense of the ludicrous, 
and considerable quickness in detecting absurdity or 
inconsistency in others, with little disposition to reserve 
in exposing them. Agnes’s fine high forehead, and the 
thoughtful expression of her clear dark eyes, indicated 
a mind of a high intellectual stamp; and in sweet 
Grace, there seemed a combination of the characters 
of her mother and sister, her lively blue eye catching 
and reflecting with singular rapidity everything of a 
mirthful character; whilst at times, when other subjects 
arose, I could detect in her changeful countenance a 
ready appreciation of the more weighty points in them. 
Agnes’s mind seemed full of thought, Grace’s full of 
feeling and sympathy; Agnes was reflective, Grace 
demonstrative—at least, such were the theories formed 
from the first hours of our acquaintance. Our meal 
progressed, and the hot buttered cakes, and fresh cream, 
and bread, vanished with celerity, our appetites no 


doubt stimulated by the flavour of the fragrant tea, 
which the elder of the young ladies most gracefully 
dispensed. 

‘Come,’ said I, acting under the inebriating influence 
of the lively society, and without the most refined dis. 
cretion, ‘now, as you have been long resident here, do 
tell me a little about my neighbours, who they all are, 
and whom I shall best like.’ 

I have since learned three excellent rules, which all 
who enter a new neighbourhood would do well to learn 


and practise, but which then, alas! I had not myself 
discovered :*-1st, Remember that every character has 
its strong and its weak points, its good and its bad 
qualities, and that it is your wisdom to try and dis- 
cover the former, and be as blind as you can to the 
latter. 2d, Never ask any one to tell you anything 
about your neighbours, as you will be sure to hear 
more of the bad than of the good. 3d, If you wish to 
love and be loved, to live in peace and be useful, never 
tell to one neighbour anything you may have observed 
or been told that is objectionable in another. ‘The 
least said is soonest mended.’ I would that I had held 
by these rules, but, as I have said, such was not the 
case. 

‘Well,’ replied Mrs Frazer, ‘it is always a good 
thing to know a little of the people one is with, and to 
be sure who one may trust; so I will give you a few 
hiuts that may come into use hereafter.’ 

‘First, then,’ said I, ‘tell me a little about two 
sweet-looking old ladies who called on me yesterday: 
I think the address on their card was “ The Grove.” 

*O yes; Mrs Grey and Miss Park. They are very || 
nice people indeed—most benevolent* and amiable | 
women,’ replied Mrs Frazer. 

* And agreeable also, I thought,’ said I. 

*O Mrs Douglas, did you really?’ said Agnes. ‘We 
think them such tiresome people, and so will you, 
when you know more of them; they do so run on, and 
tell you so many old stories.’ 

‘Well, perhaps they were a little prosy,’ I replied; 
‘but still, I must own I thought them very winning 
and attractive, and such thorough gentlewomen.’ i} 

‘Yes, and that they certainly are,’ answered Mrs 
Frazer. ‘How that came about, I can scarcely tell, || 
for they are of not very exalted descent: their father | 
made all his fortune by cabinet-making, or some such || 
trade. I fancy you will not much like them; for, as || 
Agnes says, they are sad twaddlers, and I have heard | 
that, with all their large fortune, they are rather 
stingy.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘then there is a nice-looking old man | 
who walks about with a lame lady—I suppose his wife. 
Who are they? I have taken quite a fancy to them; 
they look so very cheerful and happy.’ 

A merry glance from Grace was followed by a | 
general laugh, and Mrs Frazer replied: ‘Oh, they are || 
General and Mrs Ticher : we call her Mrs T witcher ; not 
that she can help being lame, poor thing! but she looks 
as if her mouth and her leg were tied together ; for 
every time she takes a step, she wriggles her lips and 
twitches her face in the funniest way.’ 

‘ Oh, they are odd people, I assure you, Mrs Douglas,’ | 
said Agnes. ‘You may be sure there is plenty of | 
rosemary in their garden.’ 

* Rosemary !’ said Lizzie—‘ what has that to do with 
their oddness ?’ 

‘Why, did you never hear,’ replied Agnes laughing, 
‘that where the lady rules, the rosemary always 
flourishes? You may be sure, before you have been 
five minutes with them, that Mrs Twitcher rules at 
“The Elms,” as they call their cottage; he does so 
pet and befool her, and gives up everything to her in 
such an absurd way.’ 

‘Then there are Mrs and the Misses Hartland; no 
doubt you have fallen in love with them too,’ said Mrs 
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‘Yes, indeed,’ I answered; ‘I am sure I shall like 
them.. Those gentle, pretty-looking girls, Lizzie, we 
spoke to by the gate this morning.’ 

‘O yes, aunt,’ said Lizzie, ‘most attractive-looking 
girls.’ 

“ ‘They seem so united and affectionate,’ I rejoined. 

‘They seem so, certainly,’ said Mrs Frazer; ‘ but it 
is not all gold that glitters. If all tales are true, they 
are not much more loving than poor Mrs Quesnel and 
her son, who, people fancy, because they are always 
together, and neither of them can ever go anywhere 
without the other, are perfect angels: but those who 
are behind the scenes tell a different tale. But, really, 
the Hartlands are excellent people on the whole, though 
one does hear a few things about them that are rather 
odd. But it is a wonder to me how they bear with 
that invalid girl: if she were my daughter, I would 
soon make her rouse herself up a little.’ 

*O yes,’ said Grace, who, I soon saw, was a very 
clever little mimic. ‘There she lies on a couch in 
her bedroom: “Gertrude, love, will you be so kind 
as to give me that book? ‘Thank you, dearest;” and 
then: “Julia, darling, will you give me a little water?” 
and so on, first to one, and then to the other, instead of 
getting up and fetching what she wants for herself. I 
have no patience with her!’ 

‘But can she?’I said. ‘I thought she was unable 
to walk.’ 

‘She could walk well enough if she would but try, I 
have no doubt,’ replied Mrs Frazer. ‘ Indeed, I know 
her doctor wishes her to do so.’ 

‘It is pretty and interesting to be an invalid,’ re- 
joined Grace as she threw herself in a graceful attitude 
on the couch: ‘it is an opportunity of shewing such 
a pretty foot and hand as Alice Hartland’s to great 
advantage. Now, do not think me ill-natured, dear 
Mrs Douglas,’ added she; ‘ but really I do not think 
she is a bit ill. There are half-a-dozen such young 
ladies here, all of whom fancy it interesting to have 
weak backs or delicate chests: it is quite a fashion.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said her mother; ‘what Gracy says is 
perfectly true, and there is quite a host of such girls; 
and the doctors humour their fancies. I trust I shall 


| mever see either of my daughters give into such 
| whims.’ 


‘My dear friend,’ replied I, ‘I hope it may please 


| God to spare you the grief of seeing one of your children 


prostrated as poor Alice appears to be.’ I felt saddened. 


| Where was I to hope to find any of the valuable 


people of whom I had been told? ‘But surely Doctor 
Loyd, who attends Alice Hartland, is a man of too 
high principle to encourage such deception as you 
describe : he is as wise as he is kind,’ I said. 

‘Oh, you quite mistake there,’ said Agnes; ‘for it 
is he who upholds her in all her nonsense. “ Doctor 


| Loyd objects to such a thing, and Doctor Loyd strictly 


forbids the other,” is for ever on the lips of the whole 
party. You know it would not do for doctors to be too 
clear-sighted: what would become of their fees ?’ 

I confess I was a little nettled as well as vexed at all 
this; I had conceived a very high opinion of the Hart- 
lands, to whom I had some special introductions ; and I 
also meant that Dr Loyd should be my sheet-anchor, 
having heard as high a report of his general excellence 
of character as of his skill. I suppose my countenance 
shewed that such was my feeling, for Mrs Frazer, as if 
stimulated by the desire of establishing her statement, 
added: ‘Oh, it is well known that Dr Loyd loves 
money: he is all that is kind and attentive to those 
who can pay well, but his gratuitous patients are sadly 
neglected. I have a high respect for him, but you will 
find that he is not all he appears.’ 

‘And as to Mrs Loyd,’ said Agnes, ‘she is as proud 
and self-satisfied as she can live, and even more fond 
of money than he is.’ 

‘They do say so, my dear, certainly,’ said Mrs Frazer; 


‘and certainly she has never any civility towards those 
who do not pay well; but, however, it may not be so. 
We are not intimate with her.’ 

I began to see my error: I had thrown a spark into 
a bundle of combustible materials, and I was obliged to 
wait patiently till the fuel was burnt out, or till I could 
divert the flame into a more safe direction. But it was 
in vain that I tried to turn the conversation into 
another channel, although my efforts were strongly 
seconded by my niece, to whom the subject under dis- 
cussion was as displeasing as to myself: strive as we 
would, we could not succeed. My friend and her 
daughters pursued this skirmishing warfare, slashing 
at and wounding every character with which they 
came in contact, and cutting down one by one all my 
hopes of finding any to love or respect amidst the large 
circle of human beings with which I was surrounded. 

The evening was now far advanced, and I gave the 
signal of departure, which Lizzie was by no means . 
sorry to hail. I felt much disposed to say on parting: 
‘ Be as merciful to us when we are gone as you can,’ 
for I felt that we had no more reason to expect immu- 
nity than any of those whose frailties and foibles we 
had heard so freely commented on. I was disap- 
pointed in my friends, for I saw that the precept, 
‘Speak not evil one of another, brethren,’ was not 
present to their minds; I was disappointed also in 
my hopes for the future, because, although I could not 
but: believe that they had taken a one-sided and un- 
charitable view of the conduct of those of whom they 
had spoken, yet the arrows they had shot stuck fast ; 
and my ideas of each individual whose character had 
been discussed were lowered, and an element of distrust 
had been instilled into my mind. 

Time passed on, and the results of this evil commu- 
nication shewed themselves. ‘The poison worked. I 
had promised, on my first visit at the Hartlands, that 
I would occasionally go and sit with the sick girl, to 
whom a little society was an enjoyment, and they had 
kindly said that she wished for my acquaintance. But 
I did not go. Day after day passed, and I felt disin- 
clined te seek the society of one of whom I had received 
the impression that she was both deceitful and selfish, 
and I feared to encourage the folly in which she was 
said to indulge herself. I returned Mrs Grey’s visit; 
but when Miss Park began to tell me some little 
anecdotes of past days, with which, if I had been un- 
prejudiced, I should have been really much amused, I 
rather perversely withheld my interest; and instead of 
throwing my mind into the subjects which they brought 
forward, I chilled them by silence, made myself rather 
repulsive, and put off for a time an intimacy which 
I afterwards found was one well worthy of cultiva- 
tion. It was much the same with all the rest of those 
who had been wounded by the arrows Mrs Frazer 
and her daughters had shot, and which I had called 
forth by asking for hints about my neighbours. 
General and Mrs Ticher paid me their first visit the 
day after I had received those hints ; and when the poor 
lady twitched her mouth in unison with her foot, I 
could not help thinking of her as Mrs Twitcher; and 
as a few of the peculiarities, perhaps foibles, of this good 
couple peeped out, I am ashamed to say that the effect 
of the Frazers’ satirical remarks was so strong on my 
mind, that I allowed myself to be amused with a sort of 
quizzing feeling, instead of gently trying whether there 
might not be some chord in the mind of one or other of 
them which might respond to the touch of a kindly hand, 
and make sweet melody; and I kept the conversation 
at low ebb, and suffered my visitors to depart without 
discovering that beneath a rather unattractive exterior 
there lay hidden hearts full of tenderest sympathies ; 
that the gentleman was possessed of a fund of informa- 
| tion which needed but the touch of a congenial spirit 
| to bring it into use, a spirit I had certainly not led 

him to expect that he would find in me. Mrs Ticher’s 
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lameness, I afterwards learned, originated in an accident 
she had encountered whilst following her husband 
through scenes of war and suffering, and the twitching 
was a spasmodic affection resulting from the injury. 
How often have I thought with shame on my first 
interview with these good people ! 

It was long before I called on Alice Hartland ; but 
when I did, I soon found reason to suspect that the 
insinuations against her were wholly without founda- 
tion. The little foibles of manner which had been so 
severely condemned certainly existed. There were too 
many ‘dearests’ and ‘darlings;’ but the poor child 
appeared to be a genuine invalid, and most desirous of 
becoming otherwise, using all means prescribed for 
her recovery, and ready to own with thankfulness all 
progress towards that evidently desired end. She had 
been for many years confined to her couch, but her 
complaints were neuralgic; and hence arose the idea 
that she could shake them off if she would, but that 
she liked to be ill. Dr Loyd was named; and the 
burst of affectionate gratitude which awaited the men- 
tion of him, was such as to shew that I had not been 
altogether mistaken in my original view of his cha- 
racter. But when I learned that this fee-loving man 
had for seven long years watched over this would-be 
invalid, bestowing on her his unvarying attention, 
coming sometimes for weeks together, and at his busiest 
seasons, daily, or even twice a day, and this ‘all for 
love, and nothing for reward ;’ and that though pressed 
and urged repeatedly to accept some remuneration, he 
had never been prevailed on to take a single fee during 
the whole of his attendance—I began, indeed, to feel 
how unwisely I had acted in allowing a doubt of his 
worth to enter my mind. 

It was years before the wounds inflicted on that 
gossipping evening were all healed, years before I fully 
discovered, that though much of what was said was 
substantially true, yet from the mode in which all that 
was faulty or foolish in each character had been placed 
in a prominent position, everything good and bright 
had been lost in obscurity, and as totally false an 
impression had been left on my mind as if actual 
falsehoods had been stated. 

My readers, take warning by me—I have been stating 
facts, for these and similar hints were given me under 
the circumstances described. If you go into a new 
neighbourhood, never ask any one for such hints; and 
if any one should proffer the doubtful kindness, reject 
it as you would a tempting fruit that you knew was 
of a poisonous quality. It is more than probable, that 
the information you would get would be just sufficient 
to mar all your future intercourse with your neigh- 
bours ; but it is highly improbable that it would help 
you to steer clear of any one difficulty or inconvenience. 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 
December 1853. 

NorwirustanpinG the losses recently shewn to have 
accrued from injudicious railway extension, enterprise 
or speculation is still seeking to make additional trunks 
and branches to our system of iron-roads. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five railway plans and specifications 
have been lodged at the Board of Trade, for consi- 
deration during the coming session of parliament — 
whether for profit or loss, remains to be proved. 
Besides these, there are ninety-cight schemes for 
docks, harbours, gas and water companies, which 
promise abundance of work for legislators as well as 
labourers. Among the railway projects, is one for a 
second underground railway in London—a tunnel, to 
commence at Leicester Square, cross beneath the 
Thames, and communicate with the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, and with other places to the south and east. 
Robert Stephenson has said, that to run a tunnel under 
the sea from Dover to Calais is only a question of 


money; from which it may be inferred, that a line 
of only three or four miles offers no difficulties which 
engineers of the present day are not prepared to meet. 
Much more important is the question of the embank- 
ment of the Thames, seeing that it involves an open 
thoroughfare along each side of the river, with capacious 
sewers below to receive the drainage of the whole 
metropolis. This question has been often raised, and 
now there appears more hope than heretofore of some- 
thing practical being accomplished. It is clear, that a 
city which covers 122 square miles, requires something 
extraordinary to maintain all its circulating channels 
in efficient working order. A means of keeping the 
streets free from the now too frequent obstructions has 
been often suggested, and is once more revived. It is | 
the making of sub-ways or subterranean streets, along | 
which might pass all the gas and water pipes, the tele- | 
graph wires, the drains and sewers, without the necessity | 
of breaking up the surface for repairs. As proposed by 
Mr W. Austin, ‘a strong arch of brickwork, built in 
| 
| 


cement, is to form the crown of the sub-way, on which 
a firm bed of concrete will be laid to receive a sub- || 
stantial and permanent pavement.’ The work of || 
carting away refuse would then be carried on under- |} 
ground, tram-ways being laid for the purpose on the || 
floor of the sub-way ; and it is thought that drays and i} 
coal-wagons might pass along the same route, and there- |! 
by relieve the already overcrowded streets. Connected \ 
with this subject is Mr Simon’s Report to the Commis- I} 
sioners of Sewers on the sanitary condition of London, |} 
which does not mince the fact, that there is greater mor- || 
tality than there ought to be, and a liability to cholera, || 
in consequence of ‘the dense exhalations of animal |} 
uncleanness which infect, in varying proportions, the | 
entire area of our metropolis.’ This Report has made 
a great impression, and it now seems likely that ‘ some- 
thing will be done.’ Meanwhile, too, the possibility of | 
doing away with the smoke-nuisance becomes more || 
apparent. A paper has been read at the Society of || 
Arts by Mr A. Fraser, engineer to Truman, Hanbury, |} 
Buxton, & Co.’s brewery, shewing the entire success of 
Jewkes’s apparatus for feeding the furnaces smokelessly, || 
and a saving of L.8338 in five years on the fuel, it being || 
found that an inferior coal suffices. It appears that || 
Price’s Patent Candlemaking Company have nineteen || 
furnaces working with this apparatus at Vauxhall ; and | 
the secretary states, that they do ‘as much work with 

| 

| 


small coal as the old furnaces did with large.’ Viewing 
these facts, we are totally at aloss to understand how it 
has happened that certain works at Glasgow have had to 
give up their smoke-preventing apparatus. Will any 
one be good enough to inform us how that has come 
about? Amongst novelties in the lower fields of civic 
economy, is a curious one reported from Liverpool. It || 
applies a process like that of chimney-sweeping to the 
cleaning of sewers. A chain is worked from one gully- || 
hole to another to loosen the deposit, and then brushes 
being attached to it, the sewer is swept clean in about 
one-tenth of the time required by the usual method. 
Further developments of electro-telegraphy have || 
been made. One is a means of sending secret corre- || 
spondence, invented by Professor Tremeschini of || 
Vicenza, on which a commission, appointed by the || 
Austrian government, have reported favourably. They 
state, that ‘the apparatus may be applied to Morse’s || 
telegraph ; that when the dispatch is sent secretly, it | 
can only be received so, any fraud in that respect being | 
subject to immediate detection; and that secrecy may 
be suspended or applied at pleasure.’ The other is 
Mr Wilkins’s ‘ Universal Electric Printing Telegraph,’ 
in which the apparatus is simplified, and certain diff- 
culties, which have hitherto existed, are overcome. 
The number of signs is diminished ; they are placed in 
two rows, with a small lever as an indicator. ‘The 
printing is effected by a movable spring, having at the 
end a fine steel point, which presses endless paper 
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against a small cylinder covered with black transferring regularity 30,000 copies per hour. 


material.’ Another peculiarity is, that a message may 
be sent from Dover to York without any other labour 
on the part the clerk in the London office than 
that of simply * turning on the repeater.’ This would 
transmit the signals onwards, and in the same way 
they might be despatched from station to station to the 
furthest extremity of the line. Messages of twenty 
words are to be sent for 6d. English instruments are 
now used in the offices at Paris and Brussels, and the 
facility of dispatch is so much increased, that messages 
are commonly received from Vienna in less than two 
hours. Electricity, in another form, is being turned to 
account at the ‘Dock Napoleon’ at Paris: the works 
are there carried on without intermission, and during 
the night the whole area is lit up by an electric light. 

Photography, too, has advanced. Small pictures can 
now be made to produce large ones, and ‘ coloured 
photography’ is becoming more and more complete. 
Some artists are sanguine enough to believe, that 
before many months are over, copies of rich pictures 
will be sold as cheap as ordinary prints. The art bids 
fair to become highly useful to science generally: 
already several volumes of Photographs of British Alge 
have been published, and in Paris a series of photographs 
of animals, Photographie Zoologique illustrative of natural 
history, has been presented to the Academy of Sciences. 
We are indebted to Vienna for a new and singularly 
interesting process, to which the names ‘ phytoglyphic 
printing’ and ‘ self-printing’ are given. In the case of 
plants, it may be almost literally said, that they print 
themselves. Any specimen that will bear pressure 
is taken, laid on a plate of lead, which, being covered 
with another of copper, is passed between rollers. The 
plant leaves its impression on the lead plate even to 
the minutest and most delicate veins and fibres, and 
from this one copy may be printed on paper. If a 
greater number be wanted, the plate must be electro- 
typed. No drawing or engraving is thus required, and 
the printing is so managed as to shew the impressions 
in the natural colours. Some specimens which were 
exhibited at Lord Rosse’s soirées in the spring of the 
present year, were greatly and deservedly admired. In 
another branch of printing—lithography—means have 
been found to apply steam, hitherto supposed incom- 
patible; but Maclure & Co. now print lithographs by 
steam, and take thirty impressions in the time of one 
by hand.* Researches connected with some of the 
processes here mentioned, are actively carried on at 
the Panopticon, and not without promise. This estab- 
lishment is soon to be opened to the public: it is full 
of attractions of an instructive and scientific character ; 
among others, an Aquavivarium, said to be superior to 
that at the Zoological Gardens. 

‘ Berdan’s gold-ore pulveriser, washer, and amalga- 
mator,’ has greatly interested those who are engaged in 
the production and manufacture of metals. A couple 
of balls, weighing nearly four tons, roll about in a 
large iron basin made to rotate by steam-power. 
ore being thrown into the basin, is crushed by the 
balls, and so thoroughly reduced to powder as to leave 
nothing for waste. A thread of water running through 
the powder washes it, and the metallic particles are at 
once amalgamated by the quicksilver contained in a 
tray at the bottom of the basin, and kept warm hy 
a fire. The three operations, therefore, instead of 
being separated, are all performed at one and the same 
time. This machine was first exhibited at the New 
York Exhibition. Some of the Caiifornian diggers 
speak disparagingly of it. One of the new steam- 
printing-machines may soon be expected to arrive from 
the same quarter. According to the description, this 


The | 


| 


| furious, licentious, and unbounded carousal. 


There is no coun- 
teraetion in the process, and consequently no time lost 
in returning motion. Both sides are printed at the 
same time, and 30,000 per hour is a low estimate, since 
by increasing the speed they can be printed as fast as 
the paper or cloth can be unrolled.’ In a letter from 
New York it is stated, ‘that the inventor declares he 
can print one mile of newspaper as fast as a locomotive 
can run on a railway.’ 

As every one is concerned in the prevention of 
railway accidents, a special interest attaches to the 
experiments recently made with Newall’s Railway 
Break on the line between Manchester and Blackburn. 
The apparatus comprises ‘a shafting, with connecting- 
rods stretching along over the top of the entire train, 
from the elbow of the engine-driver to the hand of the 
guard behind. It has flexible joints and sockets to 
accommodate curves, and expansions or contractions of 
the train; and it is in the power of either of the men, 
whichever may have the greater presence of mind, on 
the alarm of danger, to apply the whole of the breaks 
in a moment.’ A train, weighing 88 tons, travelling 
38 miles an hour on slippery rails in a fog, was stopped 
in 218 yards, and on a descent. On a level, and at 40 
miles an hour, the same train was brought to a stand 
in 100 yards, or 14 yards over its own length, after the 
breaks were put on. At 56 miles an hour it was 
stopped in 310 yards. Another advantage is, that a 
break can be thrown on each wheel of every carriage 
at once, and the train stopped even with full steam on. 
The wheels are not worn flat as with the ordinary 
break, while a means is afforded for immediate com- 
munication between the guard and engine-driver. 

The authorities at Portsmouth have witnessed several 
trials of Parrat’s Tubular Life-raft, which so far pro- 
mises to be an efficient means of safety for those who 
take sea-voyages. It ‘consists of India-rubber tubes, 
inflated with air, and made to float with nettings and 
cross-spars, and either attached to a boat or without 
one, so as to constitute either a life-boat incapable of 
being upset, or a life-raft of the same description.’ It 
is also available as a bridge—a form which will render 
it useful to travellers, the weight being comparatively 
small. 


THE LITTLE ANGEL’S FEAST IN CHILI. 

When a child dies not exceeding three or four years of 
age, its parents do not lament or grieve for it, which they 
would consider heresy. As soon as the child commences 
to suffer the agonies of death, its parents make prepara- 
tions for feasting it. The day of its death they kill the 
fatted calf, and all the turkeys and fowls there are in the 
house; they also buy a barrel of Mosto wine, hire singers 
and dancers, and spread the report that Don So-and-so 
will celebrate the Little Angel. When the child is dead, 
it is dressed and decked with fiowers of all kinds, its face is 
smeared with crimson, and it is then seated on a table to 
preside and authorise the feast. The Little Angel I saw 
was adorned just as I have described it: moreover, that the 
child may appear alive, they place two small sticks between 
the eyelids, the eyes remaining thus forcibly open. At 
the arrival of the singers, revellers, and dancers, the feast 
commences, and very soon it is converted into the most 
The parents 
encourage and stimulate the revels; and the more the 
father drinks and encourages the company, so much more 
glory will the Little Angel enjoy in heaven. The parents 
do not give this feast with the sole object of celebrating and 
increasing the glory of their Little Angel. The carousal 
helps them to sell their beef, cazuela, chanchito arrollado, 


| cider, and the Mosto; and after twenty-four hours, find that 


they have made a clear profit of twenty or thirty dollars. 


truly American invention ‘prints from vncut paper, The father’s speculation does not end here: after he has 
rolling from a cylinder, and cuts and folds with perfect | negotiated with his child’s body, he lets it out to the highest 


* See A New Career for Lithography, in No. 521. 


bidder for twenty-four hours, who, following the father’s 
course, recovers his expenses and ten or twelve dollars 
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into the bargain. In this manner the Little Angel goes 
round as vile merchandise, giving its hirers the m it 
of a corpse’s profanation. The Little Angel I saw was in 
its third hire, beginning to decay in spite of the incense 
and Eau de Cologne that soothed the smell of corruption. 
—~South American Journal. 


THE RAINBOW OF LOVE. 


TuEne’s a rainbow of beauty that spans the sad earth, 
And the tears of the heart have their share in its birth. 
From the first fairy smile to the grief of the grave ; 
O’er the glory encircling the brow of the brave ; 

O’er our life in its sunlight of fortune and fame ; 

And over the gloom of a sunset of shame, 

As an army of angels with bright wings unfurled, 

So the Rainbow of Love keepeth watch o’er the world. 


Where fond woman is found in the birth-hour to tend, 
Through the chances of childhood and age to befriend ; 
Or the innocent heir of the great and the good, 

Or the babe with the dark blot of crime in its blood; 
Where the form of the fair, with its beauty and truth, 
Can fill e’en the Eden-born yearnings of youth; 

There the Rainbow of Love like a beacon of bliss, 
Bendeth down from the worlds of the blesséd to this. 


When the travel-worn turns from his wandering path 
To the home unforgot of an earlier faith, 

And the words of the sainted, who warned him of sin, 
When he went from her bosom life’s battle to win, 
Come back to the spirit of guilt with a power 

They knew not in infancy’s innocent hour, 

Lo! he sees ere his path to the portal is come, 

That the Rainbow of Love shineth over his home! 


There’s a rainbow of beauty that spans the glad heaven, 
And the joy of the angels o’er sinners forgiven, 

On their throne-worlds of glory and rapture, is crossed 
By the shade of a sorrow for souls that are lost; 

For the Rainbow of Love is a circlet of light 

That sets not with earth when it passeth from sight, 
But is spreading still onward, above and below, 

Till it makes the broad universe bright with its glow. 


Fritz. 


WINDOW-GARDENING. 


There are a few golden rules to be observed during 
winter, of which may be enumerated the following :— 
Water all plants that require it in the morning; leave no 
water in the saucer of any plant after the whole has become 
saturated through; never water by dribs, but give the 
whole a good soaking, or the consequence often is, that the 
top of the mould is wetted, while the lower, containing the 
roots, is dust ; sponge over the foliage as often as it becomes 
dusty ; take a pointed stick, and, once in a while, stir the 
surface of the soil, but not deep enough to disturb the 
roots, this acts the same part as hoeing in summer, and 
tends vastly to the health of the plants. Give each plant 
space enough for air to circulate around it, if possible ; 
let it have the benefit of a little pure fresh air at times. 
—Country Gentleman. 


CROSS-EXAMIN ATION. 

Lawyer. Will you, on your solemn oath, swear that 
this is not your handwriting ?—Delinquent. I reckon not. 
L. Does it resemble your handwriting? gD. Yes ; I think 
it don’t. JZ. Will you swear it don’t resemble your 
writing ?— D. Well, I do, old head. Z. Then you take 
your solemn oath that this writing does not resemble yours, 
in a single letter ?—D. I guess Ido. LL. Now, sir, how do 
you know ?—D. Cause I can’t write-—Bunn's Old ~ 
and New England. 


VALE!—SALVE! 

‘Tue king is dead !—Long live the king!’ These are 
the official cries at the death of a French monarch, 
proclaiming, in one breath, the demise of the crown, 
and its renewed vitality in the person of a successor. 
On the present occasion, we have to perform a similar 
ceremony—we have to announce the termination, with 
this week’s number, of CHAmpers’s Epixnsurcu 
Journal, after a reign of twenty-two years, and the 
commencement, next week, of a new publication, 
destined to run—how long ? 

The name of the successor will be simply CuamBers’s 
JouRNAL ; a change from particular to general, from 
local to universal, sufficiently indicative of the intended 
nature of the publication. The favour which the 
Public, during so long a period, has bestowed upon our 
labours, stimulates us to fresh efforts; and it is our 
ambition, without sacrificing by violent alterations in 
form the prestige we have gained, to produce a new 
work, carried on on the same principles as the old, but 
identified still more closely with the genius of the age. 
With this view, it will be our task to watch carefully 
the progress of taste, and widen gradually the circle of 
information, so as to include many elegant subjects 
that did not before receive special attention. We hope 
in this way to be able to produce a serial which will 
be in itself a pretty complete repertory of popular 
literature, art, science, and amusement, and which will 
induce our present readers to look with additional 
favour upon 

CHAMBERS’s JOURNAL. 


CHAMBERS'’S REPOSITORY of INSTRUCTIVE and 
AMUSING TRACTS.—This Illustrated Work resembles in some 
respects the Miscettany of Tracts published a few years ago, 
aiming at a higher, though not Jess popular tone, and will satisfy, 
it is hoped, the new requirements of the day in regard to literary 
elegance—the papers being original compositions, prepared ex- 
pressly for the work by popular and practised writers. A Number 
appears every week, a Part every month, and a Volume every two 
months. Seven volumes (ls. each) have now appeared. 

Part XV. just issued, price 5d. 


The present number of the Journal completes the Twentieth 
Volume (new series), for which a title-page and index have been 
prepared, and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 
There has also been prepared a General Index of the Second 
' Series, now completed. 


END OF TWENTIETH VOLUME. 


Printed and Published by W. and R. Cuamurrs, 
3 Bride Court, Fleet Street, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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